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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


Cuapter VI.—Discovery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, after their protracted 
discussion of the night before, did not readily sink 
to repose, and, in consequence, slept somewhat 
later than usual the ensuing morning. 

“ [| wonder what keeps Eliza,” said Mrs. Shel- 
by, after giving her bell repeated pulls to no pur- 


ose. 
Mr. Shelby was standing before his dressing- 


glass, sharpening his razor; and just then the 
door opened, and a colored boy entered with his 
shaving water. 

“ Andy,” said his mistress, “step to Eliza’s 
door, and tell her I have rung for her three 
times. Poor thing !” she added, to herself, with a 
sigh. 

Andy soon returned, with eyes very wide in 
astonishment. 

“Lor, missis! Lizzy’s drawers is all open, and 
her things all lying every which way—and I be- 
lieve she’s just done clared out !” 

The truth flashed upon Mr. Shelby and his 
wite at the same moment ; he exclaimed— 

“ Then she suspected it, and she’s off!” 

“The Lord be thanked !” said Mrs. Shelby ; 
“(] trast she is” 

“ Wife, you talk like a fool! really it will be 
something pretty awkward for me, if she is. Ha- 
ley saw that I hesitated about selling this child, 
and he’ll think I connived at it, to get him out of 
the way. It touches my honor!” and Mr. Shelby 
ieft the room hastily. 

There was great running and ejaculating, and 
opening and shutting of doors, and appearance 
of faces in all shades of color in different places, 
for about a quarter of an hour. One person 
only, who might have shed some light on the mat- 
ter, was entirely silent, and that was the head 
cook, Aunt Chloe. Silently, and with a heavy 
cloud settled down over her once joyous face, she 
proceeded making out her breakfast biscuits, as if 
she heard and saw nothing of the excitement 
around her. 

Very soon, about a dozen young imps were 
roosting, like so many crows, on the verandah rail- 
ings, each one determined to be the first one to 
apprize the strange mass’r of his ill luck. 

“ He'll be rael mad, I’ll be bound,” said Andy. 

“ Won't he swar!” said little black Jake. 

“Yes, for he does swar,” said woolly-headed 
Mandy. “I hearn him yesterday, at dinner. I 
hearn all about it then, cause I got into the closet, 
where missis keeps the great jugs, and I hearn 
every word.” And Mandy, who had never in her 
life thought of the meaning of a word she had 
heard, more than a black cat, now took airs of su- 
perior wisdom, and strutted about, forgetting to 
state that, though actually coiled up among the 

jugs at the time specified, she had been fast asleep 
all the time. 

When at last Haley appeared, booted and 
spurred, he was saluted, as usually is the case, 
with the bad tidings, on every hand. The young 
imps on the verandah were not disappointed in 
their hope of hearing him “ swar,” which he did 
with a fluency and fervency which tickled them 
all amazingly. as they ducked and dodged hither 
and thither, to be out of the reach of his riding 
whip; and all whooping off together, they tum- 
bled, in a pile of immeasurable giggle, on the 
withered turf under the verandah, where they 
kicked up their heels and shouted to their hearts’ 
content. 

“If I had the little devils!” muttered Haley, 
between his teeth. 

“But you han’t got ’em, though !” said Andy, 
with a triumphant flourish, and making a string 
of indescribable mouths at the unfortunate tra- 
der’s back, when he was fairly beyond hearing. 

“I gay now, Shelby, this yer’s a most extro’r- 
nary business!” said Haley, as he abruptly en- 
tered the parlor. It seems that gal’s off with her 
young un.” 

“ Mr. Haley, Mrs. Shelby is present,” said Mr. 
Shelby. 

“T beg pardon, ma’am,” said Haley, bowing 
slightly, with a still lowering brow ; “ but still I 
say, as I said before, this yer’s a sing’lar report. 
Is it true, sir ?” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Shelby, “if you wish to com- 
municate with me, you must observe something of 
the decorum of a gentleman. Andy, take Mr. 
Haley’s hat and riding whip. Take a seat, sir. 
Yes, sir, I regret to say that the young woman, 
excited by overhearing, or having reported to her, 
something of this business, has taken her child 
in the night, and made off.” 

“] did expect fair dealing in this matter, | con- 
fess,” said Haley. ; 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Shelby, turning sharply 





round upon him, “ what am I to understand by 
that remark? If any man calls my honor in 
question, I have but one answer for him.” 

The trader cowered at this, and in a somewhat 
lower tone said that “it was plaguy hard on a 
fellow, that had made a fair bargain, to be gulled 
that way.” 

“ Mr. Haley,” said Mr. Shelby, “if I did not 
think you had some cause for disappointment, I 
should not have borne from you the rude and un- 
ceremonious style of your entrance into my par- 
lor this morning. I say thus much, however, 
since appearances call for it, that 1 shall allow of 
no insinuations cast upon me, as if I were at all 
partner to any unfairness in this matter. More- 
over, I shall feel bound to give you every assist- 
ance, in the use of horses, servants, &c., in the 
recovery of your property ; 80, in short, Haley,” 
said he, suddenly dropping from the tone of dig- 
nified coolness to his ordinary one of easy frank- 
ness, “the best way for you is to keep good-na- 
tured and eat some breakfast, and we will then see 
what is to be done.” 

Mrs. Shelby now rose, and said her engage- 
ments would prevent her being at the breakfast- 
table that morning; and deputing a very respect- 
able mulatto woman to attend to the gentlemen’s 
coffee at the sideboard, she left the room. 

“ Old lady don’t like your humble servant over 
and above,” said Haley, with an uneasy effort to 
be very familiar. 

“Tam not accustomed to hear my wife spoken 
of with such freedom,” said Mr. Shelby, drily. 

“ Beg pardon; of course, only a joke, you know,” 
said Haley, forcing a laugh. 

“Some jokes are less agreeable than others,” 
rejoined Shelby. 

“Devilish free, now I’ve signed those papers, 
cuss him!” muttered Haley to himself; “quite 
grand since yesterday !” 


occasion wider surges of sensation than the re- 


port of Tom’s fate among his compeers on the 
place. It was the topic in every mouth every- 
where, and nothing was done in the house or in 
the field, but to discuss its probable results. 
Eliza’s flight—an unprecedented event on the 
place—was also a great accessory in stimulating 
the general excitement. 

Black Sam, as he was commonly called, from 
his being about three shades blacker than any 
other son of ebony on the place, was revolving 
the matter profoundly in all its phases and bear- 
ings, with a comprehensiveness of vision and a 
strict lookout to his own personal well-being, 
that would have done credit to any white patriot 
in Washington. 

“Tvs an ill wind dat blows nowhar! dat ar a 
fact,” said Sam, sententiously, giving an additional 
hoist to his pantaloons, and adroitly substituting 
@ long nail in place of a missing suspender but- 
ton, with which effort of mechanical genius he 
seemed highly delighted. 

“Yes, it’s an ill wind blows nowhar!” he re- 
peated; “now, dar, Tom’s down—wal, course 
ders room for some nigger to be up—and why 
not dis nigger? dats @’ idee. Tom! a ridin round 
de country—boots blacked—pass in his pocket— 
all grand as Cuffe—who but he! Now, why 
shouidn’t Sam—dat’s what I want ter know.” 

“ Halloo, Sam—O Sam! Masser wants you to 
cotch Bill and Jerry,” said Andy, cutting short 
Sam’s soliloquy. 

“ High!” what’s afoot now, young un ?” 

“ Why, you don’t know, I spose, that Lizzy’s 
cut stick, and clared out, with her young un.” 

“ You teach your granny !”’ said Sam, with in- 
finite contempt ; “ knowd it a heap sight sooner 
than you did; dis nigger aint so green now!” 

“ Well, anyhow mass’r wants Bill and Jerry 
geared right up, and you and I’s to go with 
mass’r Haley, to look arter her.” 

“ Good now! dat’s de time o day!” says Sam. 
“ It’s Sam dat’s called for in dese yer times. He’s 
de nigger. See if [ don’t cotch her now; mass’r'll 
see what Sam can do.” 

“Ah! but Sam!” said Andy, “you'd better 
think twice, for missis don’t want her cotched, 
and she’ll be in yer wool.” 

“High!” ssid Sam, opening his eyes, “how 
you kuow dat?” 

“ Heard her say so my own self, dis blessed 
mornin, when I bring in mass’rs shaving water. 
She sent me to see why Lizzy didn’t come to dress 
her; and when [ telled her she was off, she jest 
ris up, and ses she, the Lord he praised; and 
mass’r, he seemed rael mad,and ses he, wife, you 
talk like a fool. But Lor! she’ll bring him to! 
[ knows well enough how that’ll be—its allers 
best to stand missis’s side the fence, now I tell 
yer.” 

Black Sam, upon this, scratched his woolly pate, 
which, if it did not contain very profound wisdom, 
still contained a great deal of a particular species 
much in demand among politicians of all com- 
plexions and countries, and vulgarly denominated 
“ knowing which side the bread is buttered ;” so, 
stopping with grave consideration, he again gave 
a hitch to his pantaloons, which was his regularly 
organized method of assisting his mental per- 
plexities. : 

“ Der aint no sayin—never—bout no kind o 
thing in dis yer world,” he said at last. 

Sam spoke like a philosopher, emphasizing this— 
as if he had had a large experience in different 
sorts of worlds, and therefore had come to his 
conclusions advisedly. 

“ Now, sartin I’d a said that missis would a 
scoured the varsal world after Lizzy,’ added Sam, 
thoughtfully. 

“So she would,” said Andy; “ but can’t ye see 
through a ladder, yer black nigger? Missis dont 
want dis yer mass’r Haley to get Lizzy’s boy ;- 
dat’s de go!” 

“High!” said Sam, with an indescribable in- 
tonation known only to those who have heard it 
among the negroes. 

“ And I'll tell yer more’n all,” said Andy; “I 
specs you’d better be making tracks for dem 
hosses—mighty sudden, too—for I hearn missis 
quirin arter yer—so you’ve stood foolin long 
enough.” 

Sam upon this began to bestir himself in real 
earnest, and after a while appeared, bearing down 
gloriously towards the house, with Bill and Jer- 
ry ina full cantor, and adroitly throwing him- 
self off before they had any idea of stopping he 
brought them up alongside of the horse-post like 
a tornado. Haley’s horse, which was a skittish 
young colt, winced and bounced and pulled hard 
at his halter. 

“‘ Ho, ho,” said Sam, “‘ skeery, ar ye?”—and his 
black visage lighted up with a curious, mischiev- 
ous gleam. “{J’jl fix ye now,” said he. 

There was a large beech tree overshadowing 
the place, and the small, sharp, triangular beech- 
nuts lay scattered thickly on the ground. 
With one of these in his fingers, Sam approached 
the colt—stroked and patted, and seemed appa- 
rently busy in soothing his agitation. On pre- 
tence of adjusting the saddle, he adroitly slipped 
under it the sharp little nut, in such a manner 
that the least weight brought upon the saddle 
would annoy the nervous sensibilities of the ani- 
mal, without leaving any perceptible graze or 
wound. 

“ Dar!” he said, rolling his eyes with an ap- 
proving grin, “ me fix ’em!” 

At this moment Mrs. Shelby appeared on the 
balcony, beckoning tohim. Sam approached with 
as good a determination to pay court as did ever 
suitor after a vacant place at St. James or Wash- 
ington. 

“Why have you been loitering so, Sam? I 
sent Andy to tell you to hurry.” 

‘Lord bless you,’ missis,” said Sam, “ horses 
won’t be cotched all in a minit; they’d done 
clared out way down to the south pasture, and 
the Lord knows whar.” 

“Sam, how often must I tell you not to say 
‘Lord bless you and the Lord knows,’ and such 
things—it’s wicked.” 

“Oh, Lord bless my soul, I done forgot, missis! 
I won’t say nothing of de sort no more.” 

“ Why, Sam, you just have said it again.” 
“Did 12? Oh, Lord! I mean—I didn’t go 
far to say it.” 

“You must be careful, Sam.” 

“Just let me get my breath, missis, and I'll 
start fair. Ill be berry careful.” 

“ Well, Sam, you are to go with Mr. Haley to 
show him the road; and help him. Be careful of 
the horses,Sam; you know Jerry was a little 
lame last week; don’t ride them too fast.” 

Mrs. Shelby spoke the last words with a low 
voice and strong emphasis. 

“ Let dis child alone for dat!” said Sam, roll- 
ing up his eyes with a volume of meaning. “ Lord 
knows! High! Didn’t say dat!” said he, sud- 
denly catching his breath with a ludicrous flour- 
ish of apprehension, which made his mistress 
laugh, spite of herself. ‘“ Yes, missis, I’1l look out 
for de hosses!” 

“Now, Andy,” saidSam, returning to his stand 
under the beech trees, “‘you see I wouldn’t be 
tall surprised if dat ’ar gen’lman’s crittur should 
gib a fling by and by, when he comes to be a 
gettin up. You know, Andy, critturs will do 
such things,” and therewith Sam poked Andy in 
the side in a highly suggestive manner. 

“High!” said Andy, with an air of instant ap- 
preciation. 

“Yes, you see, Andy, missis wants to make 
time—dat ar’s clar to der most or’nary ’bserver. 
I jis make a little for her. Now, you see, get all 
dese yer hosses loose caperin permiscus round dis 
yer lot and down to de wood dar, and I spec mass’r 
won’t be off in a hurry.” 

Andy grinned. F 

“You see,” said Sam, with awful gravity, 
“ yer see, Andy, if any such thing should happen, 
as that mass’r Haley’s horse should begin to act 
contrary and cut up, you and | jist let’s go of 
ourn to help him, and we'll help him—oh, yes!” 
and Sam and Andy laid their heads back on their 
shotlders, and broke into a low, immoderate 
laugh, snapping their fingers and flourishing 
their heels with exquisite delight. 

At this instant Haley appeared on the veran- 
dah. Somewhat mollified by certain cups of very 
good coffee, he came out smiling and talking in 
tolerably restored humor. Sam and Andy, claw- 
ing for certain fragmentary palm leaves, which 
they were in the habit of considering as hats, flew 
to the horse-posts to be ready to “ help mase'r.” 

Sam’s palm leaf had been ingeniously disen- 
tangled from all pretensions to braid as respects 
its brim, and the slivers stariing apart, and stand- 
ing upright, gave it a blazing air of freedom and 
defiance, quite equal to that of any Fega. chief; 
while the whole brim of Andyj’s being departed 
bodily, hé rapped the crown on his head with a 
dexterous thump, and looked about well pleased, 
as if to say, “ who says I haven’t got a hat !” 

“ Well, boys!” said Haley, “look alive now; 
Wwe must lose no time.” 

“ Not a bit of him, mass’r!” said Sam, putting 
Haley’s rein in his hand, and holding his stirrup, 
while Andy was untying the other two horses. 

The instant Haley touched the saddle, the met- 
tlesome creature bounded from the earth with o 





Never did fall of any prime minister at court 


sudden epring, that threw his master sprawling, 


some feet off, on the soft, dry turf. Sam, with 
frantic ejaculations, made a dive at the reins, but 
only succeeded in brushing the blazing palm leaf 
aforenamed into the horse’s eyes, which by no 
means tended to allay the confusion of his nerves. 
So with great vehemence he overturned Sam, and, 
giving two or three contemptuous snorts, flourish- 
ed his heels vigorously in the air, and was soon 
prancing away towards the lower end of the lawn, 
followed by Bill, whom’ Andy had not failed 
to let loose, according to contract, speeding them 
off with various direful ejaculations. And now 
ensued a miscellaneous scene of confusion. Sam 
and Andy ran and shouted, dogs barked here and 
there, and Mike, Mose, Mandy, Fanny, and all 
the smaller specimens on the place, both male and 
female, raced, clapped hands, whooped, and shout- 
ed, with outrageous officiousness and untiring 
zeal. 

Haley’s horse, which was a white one, and very 
fleet and spirited, appeared to enter into the 
spirit of the scene amazingly, and having for his 
coursing ground a lawn of nearly half a mile in 
extent, gently sloping down on every side into 
indefinite woodland, he appeared to take infinite 
de’.ght in seeing how near he could allow his 
pursuers to approach him, and then, when within 
@ hand’s breath, whisk off with a start and a snort 
like a mischievous beast as he was, and career 
far down into some alley of the wood lot. Noth- 
ing was farther from Sam’s mind than to have 
any one of the troop taken until such season as 
should seem to him most befitting, and the exer- 
tions that he made were certainly most heroic. 
Like the sword of Coour De Leon, which always 
blazed in the front and thickest of the battle, 
Sam’s palm leaf was to be seen everywhere when 
there was the least danger that a horse could be 
caught, and he wonld bear down full tilt, shout- 
ing, now for it! catch him! catch him! in a way 
that would set everything to indiscriminate route 
in a moment. 

Haley ran up and down, and cursed and swore, 
and stamped miscellaneously. Mr. Shelby in 
vain tried to shout directions from the balcony, 
and Mrs. Shelby from her chamber window al- 
ternately laughed and wondered — not without 
some inkling of what lay at the bottom of all this 
confusion. 

At last, about twelve o’clock, Sam appeared 
triumphant, mounted on Jerry, with Haley’s 
horse by his side, reeking with sweat, but with 
flashing eyes and dilated nostrils, showing that 
the spirit of freedom had not yet entirely sub- 
sided. ~ 

“ He’s cotched!” he exclaimed, triumphantly. 
“Tf ’t hadn’t been for me, they might a bust their 
selves, all on ’oa: ; but I cotched him !” 

“You!” growled Haley, in no amiable mood. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for you, this never weuld have 
happened.” 

“ Lord bless us, mass’r,” said Sam, in a tone of 
the deepest concern, “and we been racin and cha- 
cin till the swet jest pours off me! ” 

“ Well! well!” said Haley, “you’ve lost me 
near three hours with your cursed nonsense. 
Now let’s be off, and have no more fooling.” 

“ Why, mass’r,” said Sam, in a deprecating tone, 
“TI believe you mean to kill us all clar, horses and 
all. Here we are all just ready to drop down, and 
the critters all in a reek of sweat. Why, mass’r 
won’t think of startin on now till arter dinner. 
Mass’rs hoss wants rubben down; see how he 
splashed hisself; and Jerry limps, too; don’t think 
missis would be willin to have us start this way, 
no how. Lord bless you, mass’r, we can ketch up, 
if we do stop. Lizzy never was no great of a 
walker.” 

Mrs. Shelby, who, greatly to her amusement, 
had overheard this conversation from the veran- 
dah, now resolved to do her part. She came for- 
ward, and, courteously expressing her concern for 
Haley’s accident, pressed him to stay to dinner, 
saying that the cook should bring it on the table 
immediately. 

Thus, all things considered, Haley, with rather 
an equivocal grace, proceeded to the parlor, while 
Sam, rolling his eyes after him with unutterable 
meaning, proceeded gravely with the horses to 
the stable yard. 

~ “Did yer see him, Andy? did yer see him?” 
said Sam, when he had got fairly beyond the 
shelter of the barn, and fastened the horse to a 
post. “Oh, Lor, if it warn’t as good as a meetin, 
now, to see him a dancin and kioken and swaring 
at us. Didn’t I hear him? Swar away, ole 
fellow, (says I to myself;) will yer have yer 
hoss now, or wait till you cotch him, (says I!) 
Lor, Andy, [ think I can see him now; ” and Sam 
and Andy leaned up against the barn, and laugh- 
ed to their hearts’ content. 

“ Yer ought’ter seen how mad he looked when 
T brought the hoss up. Lord, he’d a killed me 
if he durs’to ; and there I was a standin as inner- 
cent and as humble.” 

“Lor, I seed you,” said Andy; “aint you an 
old hogs, Sam?” 

“Rather specks I am,” said Sam; “did yer see 
missis up stars at the winder? I seed her 
laughin.” 

“Pm sure I was racin so I didn’t see nothing,” 
said Andy. 

“ Well, yer see,” said Sam, proceeding gravely 
to wash down Haley’s pony, “I’se quired what yer 
may call a habit 0 Jodservation, Andy. It’s a very 
portant habit, Andy; and I commend yer to be 
cultivatin it, now yer young. Hist up that hind 
foot, Andy. Yer see, Andy, it’s bobservation makes 
all de difference in niggers. Didn’t I see which way 
the wind blew dis yer mornin? Didn’t I see what 
missis wanted, though she never let on? Dat 
ar’s bobservation, Andy. I spects it’s what you 
may call a faculty. Facultys is different in dif- 
ferent peoples, but cultivation of em goes a great 
way. 

“T guess if I hadn’t helped your bobservation 
dis mornin, yer wouldn’t have seen your way so 
smart,” said Andy. 

“ Andy,” said Sam, “you’s a promisin child, 
der aint no manner o dout. I thinks lots of yer, 
Andy ; and I don’t feel no ways ashamed to take 
idees from you. We oughtenter overlook nobody, 
Andy, cause the smartest on us gets tripped up 
sometimes. And so, Andy, let’s go up to the house 
now. [ll be bound missis ll give us an uncom- 
mon good bite dis yer time.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


For the National Era. 


REV, NATHANIEL NILES. 

The following ode, “The American Hero,” wis 
written on hearing of the battle of Bunker Hill 
and the burning of Charlestown, by the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Niles, at that time a resident of Norwich, 
Connecticut, and afterwards for a long time one 
of the most prominent preachers as well as politi- 
cians of Vermont. It cannot fail to possess a gen- 
eral interest, from the time of its composition, and 
the universal and unexampled popularity it at 
once gained throughout the Provinces—a popu- 
larity oniy to be accounted for by supposing that 
it gave true utterance to the feelings of a people 


‘surrounded by darkness and dangers, yet trusting 


in the God of Battles to give them a happy issue 
out of all their troubles. 

To many of the readers of the Eva, however, it 
will possess a peculiar interest, when they are in- 
formed that it was written by a man who loved 
liberty not merely because it was an advantage to 
himself, but because it was a blessing to mankind, 
and who desired it not for himself alone, but for 
all men, even though they might be 

Guilty of a skin not colored like his own ; 

by a man who dared to proclaim from the pulpit 
the doctrine of the “ Higher Law,” God’s law of 
right and universal justice, regardless of the fears 
of the timid and the clamors of the time-serving, 
before the minions of despotism, and within sound 
of the cannons in Boston harbor; by one who, 
while in Congress, earnestly remonstrated and 
voted sgainst the Fugitive Law of 1793, as incon- 
sistent with the foundation principles of our Gov- 
ernment,and a reproach to us among the civilized 
nations; and who, while exhorting bis country- 
men to preserve their own liberty, never hesitated 
to rebuke them for-their inconsistency and sin in 
holding their fellow-men in bondage. 

And here I cannot refrain from quoting from a 
sermon preached by Judge Niles at Newbury- 
port, in Massachusetts, then a slaveholding Prov- 
ince, just before the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion. Taking for his text 1 Corinthians vii, 21, he 
infers from the exhortation, “if thou mayest be 
free, use it rather,” that the Apostle considered 
civil liberty a great good. He then proceeds to 
define civil liberty, and show the grounds on 
which it rests, and to prove, from Scripture and 
otherwise, that it is one of Heaven’s richest bless- 
ings. He next substantiates the proposition, that 
“he who infringes upon civil liberty rebels 
against good government, and ought to be treated 
as a rebel;” and as “the more criminal, the high- 
er his official station.” After most eloquently and 
earnestly exhorting his hearers to preserve this 
“ pearl of great price” with the utmost vigilance, 
-and at any sacrifice, he closes by rebuking them, 
in the following language, for enslaving others 
while liberty for themselves : 





“ We have boasted of our liberty and free epir- 








it. A free spirit is no more inclined to enslave 
others than to allow itself to be enslaved. If, 
then, it should be found, upon examination, that 
we have been of a tyrannical spirit in a free coun- 
try, how base must our character appear! And 
how many thousands of thousands have been 
plunged into death and slavery by our means? 

“ When the servant had nothing to pay, and his 
master had frankly forgiven him all, and he had 
gone out and cast his fellow servant into prison, 
there to remain till he should pay the last far- 
thing, the master justly punished his ingratitude 
and severity with the like imprisonment. Hath 
not our conduct very nearly resembled the con- 
duct of that servant? God gave us liberty, and 
we have enslaved our fellow-men. May we not 
fear that the law of retaliation is about, to be exe- 
cuted upon us? What can We object against it ? 
What excuse can we make for our conduct ? 
What reason can we urge why our oppression 
should not be repaid in kind? Should the Afri- 
cans see God Almighty subjecting us to all the 
evils we have brought on them,and should they 
cry to us, ‘O daughter of America, which art to 
be destroyed, happy shall he te that rewardeth 
thee as thou hast served us; happy ‘shall he be 
that taketh and dasheth thy littie ones against the 
stones’—how could we object? How could we 
resent it? Would we enjoy Liberty? Then 
must we grant it to others. Kor shame! let us 
either cease to enslave our fellow-men, or else let 
us cease to complain of those who would enslave 
us. Let us either wash our hands from blood, 
or never hope to escape the avenger.” 

To show the estimation in which this ode was 
held, and the influence it exerted during the 
Revolution, | quote from a highly respectable and 
reliable authority : . 

“Immediately on its publication, the words 
were set to music and universally sung in all the 
churches and other places of religious worship in 
New England and the Middle States throughout 
the Revolution. It was the favorite war song of 
the Puritan Soldiery of New England, as they 
marched to victory and bared their bold breasts 
and poured their gencrous blood in defence of 
country and Freedom. 

“Few if any writings of any sort, during that 
momentous struggle, had so powerful an effect 
in awakening the most sublime and indomitable 
of all kinds of courage, that which is inspired by 
religious confidence and devotion, blended with 
love of Liberty and country.” 


THE AMERICAN NERO. 
A SAPPHIC ODE. 


Why should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 

Death and destruction on the field of battle, 

When blood and carnage clothe the ground in crimson, 
Sounding with death groans ? 


Death will invade us by vhe means appointed, 
And we must all bow to the King of Terrors, 
Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared, 

What shape he comes in. 


Infinite Goodness teaches us submission ; 

Bids us be quiet under all his dealings, 

Never repining, but forever praising 
God our Creator. 


Well may we praise him: all his ways are perfect, 
Though a resplendence, infinitely glowing, 
Dazzles on the sight of mortals, 

Struck blind by lustre. 


God is Jehovah in bestowing sunshine, 

Nor less his goodness in the storm and thunder— 

Mercies and judgments both proceed from kindness, 
Infinite kindness 


O then exult that God forever reignsth. 
Clouds which around him hinder out perception 
Bind us the stronger to exalt his nane, 

And shout louder praises. 


Then to the wisdom of my Lord and Master 

I will commit all I have or hope for, 

Sweetly as babes sleep will / give my life up, 
Wheu called to yield it. 


Now, Mars, I dare tee, clad in smoky pillars, 

Bursting from bomb shells, roaring from cannons, 

Rattling in grape-shot like a storm of hailstones, 
Torturing ether. 


Up the bleak heavens let the spreading flames course, 
Breaking like Etna through the smoky columns, 
Lowering like Egypt on the falling city 

Wantonly burnt down. 


While all their hearts quick palpitate for havoc, 

Let slip your bloodhounds, named the British Lions, 

Dauntless as death-stares, nimble as the whirlwind, 
Dreadful as demons. 


Let ocean waft on all your floating castles, 

Fraught with destruction horrible to nature; 

Then, with your sails filled with a stone of vengeance, 
Bear down to battle. 


From the dire caverns, made by ghostly miners, 

Let the explosion, dreadful as volcanoes, 

Heave the broad town, with all its wealth and people, 
Quick to destruction. 


Still shall the Banner of the King of Heaven 

Never advance where I’m afraid to follow. 

While that precedes me, with an open bosom, 
War, I defy thee. 


Fame and dear freedom lure me on to battle, 

While a fell despot, grimmer than a death’s head, 

Stings me with serpents, fiercer than Medusa’s, 
To the encounter. 


Life, for my country and the cause of freedom, 
Is but a trifle for a worm to part with; 
And if preserved in so great a conflict, 

Life is redoubled. 


New Haven, Conn., June 19, 1851, 


MECHANISM. — NO. 5. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


A square is the “ measuring unit.” The amount 
of all surfaces is determined by square measure. 
This amount may by expressed in miles, furlongs, 
rods, yards, feet, inches, or any other specified 
measure. No matter what the shape of a quantity 
of land, boards, cloth, paper, glass, or any other 
article, the amount of surface is always ascer- 
tained and expressed by the number of squares 
and parts of squares it containg, either in miles, 
feet, or some other known measure. The prop- 
erties and uses of this most simple of all figures, 
save one, are of course important to be understood 
most familiarly by every person. No one thing, 
probably, is at once so important and so little un- 
derstood as the figure with four equal sides and 
angles. Very many of the most intelligent mem- 
bers of society have no clear apprehension of the 
difference between six miles square and six square 
miles. A person of much intelligence contended 
a few days ago that in the District of Columbia, 
in its original dimensions, there were only ten 
square miles, and could not be convinced of his 
error until shown it by a checker board. Not long 
since a painter of some twenty years’ experience 
named a price per sheet for painting paper. On 
being asked what would be his price for sheets of 
double the length and bréadth, replied, double the 
price; offering, of course, to do four times the 
work for twice the money. Cases of a similar 
character might be named almost without num- 
ber, of intelligent, experienced business men mak- 
ing blunders, attended with far greater inconve- 
nience and loss than working at half price, and 
simply for the want of a little knowledge, entirely 
within the comprehension of every child of five 
years old, attended with a high degree of pleasure 
in acquiring. 

If children should occupy the first hour ever 
spent in a school-room by drawing upon their 
slates a square with its different divisions, they 
might have proof positive that in an inch square 
are four half-inch squares; that in ten miles 
square there are one hundred square miles. They 
would also come to proof positive that by the di- 
agonal division of a squere, they would form two 
right-angled isosceles triangles, or figures with 
one right angle and two equal sides; they would 
thus acquire at this early age positive practical 
knowledge which would greatly aid them in 
“ squaring their work” during the whole of their 
fature lives, whatever might be their pursuits. 
Those becoming editors would not be likely tc 
make the mistake of one of the most able editors 
in the country, who, in speaking of the fire in 
Boston, stated that it burnt about one hundred 
and fifty square feet; that is, a surface equal toa 
room fifteen feet by/ten. If the space burnt was 
one hundred and fifty feet square, it contained 
more than twenty thousand square feet—rather a 
mistake for an intelligent and able editor in the 
literary emporium of our Union. 

Expertmment—If the schools of New York and 
Washington, and of all other places so disposed, 
should have their attention directed, for a few 
weeks before the August holydays, to some prac- 
tical lessons on the properties and uses of the 
square, they would doubtless prepare many in- 
structive and beautiful illustrations in Gav of the 





most t branches of knowledge, rendered 





more instructive by exchanges between different 
schools, or being distributed through this and other 
countries for the diffusion of scientific light and 
the promotion of generous and patriotic feelings. 
National functionaries, both of our own and for- 
eign Governments, have in large numbers ex- 
pressed a high degree of pleasure in opportunities 
for distributing such knowledge for such pur- 
poses. Numerous such specimens of juvenile im- 
provement, prepared both in New York and 
Washington, have been distributed far and wide 
in this and other countries. A-few are now de- 
posited for distribution at the bookstore of Mr. 
Gray, in Seventh street, Washington, which Mr. 
G. will be happy to show to those wishing to ex- 
amine them. 


For the National Era. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN ILLINOIS. 


Sparta, Ranvouru Co., Iu, June 12, 1851. 


State Anti-Slavery Convention for south Illi- 
nois, semi-annual meeting, held in Eden, Ran- 
dolph county, [llinois, June 4,1851. Thesession 
continued three days. 

At 10 o’clock, A. M., a very large concourse of 
citizens appearing upon the ground, and many of 
them from a great distance, and none of the offi- 
cers of the State Society being present, it was re- 


‘solved to organize the meeting, and be ready to 


proceed to business when the gentlemen expected 
should have arrived. The Convention organized 
by calling Mr. James McNeil to the Chair; 
Messrs. John Michan and Bryce Crawford, Sec- 
retaries; Rev. Lemuel Foster of Alton and Mr. 
John Hunter of Perry county were chosen Vice 
Presidents of the Convention- A choir and a 
band attended the sittings, and the music and 
songs were excellent. In the afternoon, the Rev. 
Messrs. Cross and Lumery arrived from Chicago, 
mo took their seats as members of the Conven- 
ion. RS 

A committee on resolutions to be presented to 
the house was appointed by the Chair, consisting 
of the following gentlemen: Rev. John Gibson, 
Rev. Mr. Porter, Rev. Mr. Rawson, Messrs. James 
Foster, Matthew McClurken, Samuel Burns, 
John Watson, James Wilson of St. Clair county, 
Matthew Chambers, Alexander McElvey, Dr. 
Israel McElvey, and Rev. L. Foster of Alton. 

The whole of the proceedings and debates of 
the Convention as recorded in the minutes, though 
interesting, we may not ask you to publish, be- 
cause too voluminous. For the resolutions alone, 
may we ask an insertion in the Era ? 


Even, Ranpotrn Co, Itt, June 4, 1851. 

This Convention, relying upon the God of the 
whole earth, and especially the God of the op- 
pressed, for his approbation of their cause and its 
ultimate triumph— 

1. Resolved, That no man or combination of men 
has any more right to enslave a man than he has 
to claim exclusive possession of the light of the 
sun, the air of our atmosphere, or the waters of 
the earth. ‘ 

2. Resolved, That the slaveholder has no more 
right to compel us to participate in his sin than 
he has to enslave ourselves. 

3. Resolved, That, in our belief, the Judgment 
Day will prove that it is bad enough for any man 
to be damned for his own sin, without his volunta- 
ry assumption of the guilt of the slaveholder, by 
sustaining him in his iniquity. It must be sheer 
love of sin that induces a man to sustain another 
in crime, for which he receives no earthly com- 
pensation, and can expect nothing but the frown 
of God and the contempt of all enlightened good 
men. 

4. Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave Law 
passed by Congress in 1850 involves us in the 
slaveholders’ guilt, if obeyed. 

5 Resolved, That this law outrages humanity, 
Christianity, the citizens of the free States, and 
the sense of justice common to all mankind. It 
appoints a court of one judge, whose decision is 
final; it commands him to hear testimony only 
against the accused ; it offers the judge a bribe to 
decide against the unfortunate wretch who loved 
and sought liberty ; it suspends the trial by jury ; 
it denies the prisoner the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus, which Englishmen wrested with 
such difficulty from the dastardly tyrant John, 
and which free Americans were wont to esteem 
and love. In short, if the system of American 
slavery is, as Wesley seys, “the sum of all vil- 
lanies,” the Fugitive Slave Law 1s the sum of all 
outrages against decency, justice, and the rights 
of the free States. 

6. Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave Law is 
unconstitutional. It has been defended by pro- 
slavery men by this argument, viz: that the law 
of 1850 is but little more stringent than the law 
of 1793 upon the subject of absconding slaves. 
But the Supreme Court of the United States pro- 
nounced the law of 1793 unconstitutional, namely: 
that section which enjoins upon State officers to 
execute a law of Congress. In other respects, the 
ablest jurists and lawyers have denied the consti- 
tutionality of the law of 1793. Among their 
names is to be found that of Daniel Webster. 
The ablest lawyers have pronounced the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850 unconstitutional. 

7. Resolved, That it is right to refuse obedience 
to an unconstitutional law. Violent, forcible re- 
sistance we do not recommend. More evil than 
good would be the result of. forcible resistance. 
But, as Christians, we ought to disobey, and haz- 
ard the penalty. 

8. Resolved, That while we ask of Congress no 
act transcending their constitutional authority 
for the abolition of slavery in the several States, 
we do demand that they go to the very verge of 
their legitimate power to remove this foul blot 
from our national escutcheon. 

9. Resolved, That we will resolutely and firmly 
resist every effort of the slave power to extend 
over us his tyrant sway, by making our territory 
a hunting ground for man fleeing from oppression, 
and ourselves participants in the cowardly chase. 


10. Resolved, We do not believe that the Union 
of these States is in the slightest manner endan- 
gered by the agitation of this question respecting 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, or by its amend- 
ment, or by its repeal. The planets of the solar 
system are in about as great danger of dissolving 
their union with the central luminary. The sa- 
gacious statesmen of the slave States know that a 
majority of their citizens are in favor of the 
Union ; that, with the Union, slavery would be 
abolished ; that a war between the free and slave 
States must, almost immediately, result for the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and that that war must 
be exterminating or abolish slavery. They know 
that England cannot be permitted to aid and col- 
onize the seceding States, because it is the fixed 
policy of the nation that no more foreign colonies 
shall be planted upon the soil of North America. 
A war, destructive of slavery, perhaps of the 
slaveholder, must be the result of secession from 
the Union. 

11. Resolved, That our duty as men, as citizens, 
as patriots, and as Christians, is to obtain the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. -We 
will obey God rather than men, where God en- 
joins what man forbids. 

12, Resolved, That we advise the organization 
of a National Anti-Slavery Party, and hereby 
pledge ourselves, in the event of such an organi- 
zation, faithfully to support such candidates only 
for official stations as shall have given full proof 
of thorough attachment to the principles of equal 
universal liberty. 

The following resolutions were presented by 
gentlemen from North Illinois to the committee 
on resolutions, and by that committee to the Con- 
vention. They were finally carried in the Con- 
vention, after much discussion and debate, as ap- 
pears upon the minutes: 

1. Resolved, That as American citizens we are 
under most solemn obligations to God, our coun- 
try, and our suffering fellow-men, to oppose eve- 
ry aggression of a favored aristocracy on the 
rights of the laboring community, and as honest 
men to carry our opposition in its most effective 
form to the ballot box. 

2. Resolved, That we believe a judicious distri- 
bution of the public lands to actual settlers, at an 
expense barely sufficient to defray the cost of 
survey and registry, would be highly beneficial 
to our national prosperity, by presenting to the 
poorer class of laboring men_an opportunity to 
obtain a homestead and permanent citizenship, 
and thus to bring our vast extent of: unoccupied 
territory into productive cultivation. 

3. Resolved, That the tariff policy of our Na- 
tional Government, whether under the plea of 
revenue or protection, is one of the strong supports 
of the slave power, by uniting the Southern and 
Northern aristocracy to riot in wealth and profli- 
gacy, while it taxes the poor for their support. 

Offered by another gentleman from the North. 


4. Resolved, That we have no confidence in 
either of the two great political parties, so long as 
they retain their political connection with the 
South, for they can only sustain this connection 
by sustaining Southern interests, and by going at 
the bidding of their Southern masters. 

5. Resolved, That we have as little confidence 
in the churches, and the ministry that sustain a 








pro-slavery church and ecclesiastical rélation, as 
we have in the political parties of the land ; they 
are too subservient to the will of the slive power. 

James McNett, President. 

Joun Micuan, Secretary. 

Bryce Crawrorp, Ass’t &cretary. 


Western Citizen, please copy. 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Demonstration of the Sons of Temperance—Festival 
of the Catholic Church—Corpus Christi—Methodist 
Conference — Congregational Union — Resolution 
relative to the Fugitive Slave Law—Millerites—An- 
niversary of the battle of Waterloo—Railroad from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific—Population and trade 
of Canada—A bill introduced aimed at MeKenzie. 

Toronto, June 1), 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Yesterday there was an imposing array of the 
Sons of Temperance, numbering, as is estimated, 
3,500 members, including Cadets who walked in 
procession, forming a line upwards of a mile in 
length, and who included in its ranks many re- 
spectable persons. There were delegates from 
various parts of the United States, including New 
York and the British Provinces, and persons 
came from all parts of Upper Canada. 

A mass meeting took place on the College 
grounds, which was addressed by several talented 
gentlemen from the United States. The weather 
was uncommonly fair for a temperance festival, 
which, as I observed in a former letter, is general- 
ly inauspicious ; but, to make up for this, the only 
boggy spot of ground that could be found was 
selected, and the multitude, which assembled to 
the extent of eight or nine thousand, had the 
pleasure of standing for a considerable time ankle 
deep in mire and water. , ; 

To-day is a feast of obligation in the Roman 
Catholic church, called Corpus Christi, and is 
what is called a statutory holyday ; consequently 
the Legislature have not assembled. I am of 
opinion that a people are just what their laws 
make them; and [ believe I have before alluded 
to the injurious effects which were produced on 
the French inhabitants of this Province by con- 
tinuing to them the enjoyment of the laws of 
France, and the adoption of its language in fram- 
ing official documents and in the proceedings of 
the Legislature. 

An attempt to counteract these was made when 
the Union—or rather Federation—of Upper and 
Lower Canada took place in 1840, by prohibiting 
the use of the French language in public records 
and documents. But that provision in the act of 
Parliament has since been modified, of which I 
was not aware when I last wrote. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislative bodies of a Protestant 
country in deference to the dogmas of the Romish 
church. This is the second occasion in which it 
has occurred since the Parliament met this year, 
and there are two other holydays still to be kept, 
but which fortunately fall on Sunday. Every 
day thus lost costs the Province upwards of 
$2,000, besides the sacrifice of time, which at this 
season of the year is of the utmost importance to 
most of tae members of the Legislature. 

As the observance of the festivals of the church 
of Rome is very properly neglected in the United 
States, and as their origin is not known to read- 
ers generally, probably a brief sketch of that of 
Corpus Christi will not be unacceptable. The 
term Corpus Christi or Corpus Domini Jesu Christi 
signifies the consecrated host at the Lord’s sup- 
per, which, according to the doctrines of the 
Catholic church, is changed by the act of conse- 
cration into the real body of the Saviour ; and 
the first Thursday after Pentecost was ordained 
by Pope Urban the Fourth, with whom the feast 
originated, as a festival to be kept throughout 
Christendom, and who promised absolution for 
from forty to a hundred days to the penitent who 
took part in it. 

It owes its origin to the vision of a nun of 

Liege, named Juliana, in 1230, who, while look- 
ing at the full moon, saw_a gap in that orb; and 
by a peculiar revelation from Heaven learnt that 
the moon represented the Christian church, and 
the gap the want of a certain festival—thut of 
the adoration of the body of Christ in the conse- 
crated host, which she was to begin to celebrate 
and announce to the world. To ordain which, 
the Archdeacon James, afterward Urban IV, 
went to Liege, and was confirmed in his purpose 
by a miracle. 
It appears that while a priest at Bologna, who 
did not believe in transubstantiation, was going 
through the ceremony of benediction in the pres- 
ence of the Archdeacon, drops of blood fell upon 
his surplice; and when he endeavored to conceal 
them in the folds of his garment, they formed 
bloody images of the host; and the surplice is 
still shown as a relic at Civita Vecchia—thus 
perpetuating what was doubtless a collusion be- 
tween the Archdeacon and the priest. And yet 
this is the dogma that a Legislative body, com- 
posed of the best-informed men in the country, 
are indirectly celebrating. If any class of peo- 
ple choose to believe in these things, they have a 
right in this tolerant age to do so; and if the 
French members of the Assembly feel any scru- 
ples of conscience in attending to their public 
duties on this day, it ought not to interfere with 
the business of the country, and as in their ab- 
sence the other members would doubtless refrain 
from transacting business of importance upon 
which they might be desirous of recording their 
votes. 

The Methodist Conference has been in session 
here during the past week, and ordained four ad- 
ditional ministers. This body exercises pastoral 
oversight over upwards of a hundred congrega- 
tions, including more than one hundred thoneand 
adherents—constituting about one-eighth of the 
population of the Province ; and it has come out 
in favor of the reappropriation of the Clergy Re- 
serves, considering that the churches of England 
and Scotland obtain too large a shate of the 
spoils. They must be a very good people in 
Canada, for they are either submissivély yield- 
ing obedience to the dogmas of one church, or 
quarrelling about the State allowance t¢ others. 

The Congregational Union havealsoheld their 
annual meeting at Toronto, and amongjother res- 
olutions passed the following: “ That this Union 
looks with constant and deep interest to the pro- 
ceedings of Evangelical Christians in the United 
States respecting slavery—affecting, as their pro- 
ceedings do, the state of Christianity itself, and 
exerting @ paramount influence upon the course 
of the public at large; that we deem it to be right 
very solemnly to declare our conviction that, at 
the present time, much needs to be don? by those 
Christians to counteract the evils of the Fugitive 
Slave Law; and we regret to see, that while many 
of them disapprove of existing organizitions for 
the abolition of slavery, and by speeches and the 
press endeavor to weaken and thwart them, they 
adopt no effective measures for that great object. 
That we therefore call upon all our brethren to 
be careful, in their intercourse with American 
Christians and churches, in avoiding fellowship 
with all who assist in upholding slavery, and in 
using all their influence to promote decisive 
measures for the entire overthrow of that most 
unchristian, inhuman, and mischievous system 44 

There is a detachment of Millerites here, pre- 
dicting the termination of all sublunary affairs ; 
but as to the period they have predicted, I have 
not learnt. They had erected a tent on an open 
space near the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and 
while engaged last Sunday were attscked by a 
rabble, which dispersed the meeting, and they 
struck their tent. The mayor has since assured 
them of adequate protection, at the same time 
suggesting that they had better procure some 
building in which to disseminate their doctrines ; 
with which intimation they have since complied. 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo, on which day, as I have already stated, 
the Sons of Temperance celebrated a more pow- 
erfal triumph—that of man over himeelf. It was 
at one time customary for British regiments to 
celebrate victories which they ascisted in achiev- 
ing, but this has been prohibited by an order 
from the Commander-in-chief in England. I 
observe that the Duke of Wellington has omitted 





having his usual ual dinner at Apsley 
House, eubiens with a view of refraining from 








hurting the feelings of the numerous Frenchmen 
who are visiting London. It would be as well if 
the battle of New Orleans were no longer cele- 
brated in the American States, and which origi- 
nated, I believe, with a view to the election of 
General Jackson; the successful termination of 
which is considered, even by American officers, 
as resulting not so much from the able disposi- 
tion made by that General of the means of defence 
at his command, as from the” cowardice and dis- 
obedience of orders of a British Colonel, who, 
with his regiment, failed to bring up the fascines 
and scaling-ladders with which the works in the 
centre could have been escaladed. 

In the House of Assembly a bill has been in- 
troduced to incorporate a-company to build a rail- 
road from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean. 
I see that Mr. Whitney has met with much en- 
couragement in London, from the moneyed inter- 
ests there; and another bill is before the House, 
granting a charter to open a canal between Lakes 
Soperior and Huron, the cost of which is esti- 
mated at $240,000. 

The delegation from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick are also here, for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the Governor General on the subject 
of arailroad from Halifax to Quebec; for the 
completion of which, the British Government 
have agreed either to advance or guarantee thirty- 
five millions of dollars. Bills are also before the 
Assembly for incorporating companies to contin- 
ue the line to Hamilton, where it would connect 
with the terminus of those leading from that 
place to the River Detroit, and Port Dover on 
Lake Erie, opposite Dunkirk. 

A bill was read a second time yesterday, to 
prevent raftsmen from committing depredations, 
who go on shore in the rural districts, and rob 
and plunder with impunity. I believe I have al- 
ready expressed my opinion of the demoralizing 
and injurious pursuit of lumbering, in which it 
appears there are 35,000 people engaged in Cana- 
da. Still, it has many advocates among the mer- 
cantile classes in the lower provinces, although 
the almost invariable effect has been, to involve 
those who were interested in bankruptcy and 
ruin. 

It has been remarked in England, that the 
Americans, although they possess extensive for- 
ests, do not engage in this business; they wisely 
prefer leaving it to the colonists to remain their 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water.” It ap- 
pears that large quantities of logs are annually 
rafted across the Lake to the American side, 
where they are sawed into boards and plank, and 
efforts are making to prevent this. 

By a return of the population of Upper Cana- 
da, taken Jast year, which has been laid on the 
table of the House of Assembly, I find the pop- 
ulation at that time was 803,879, an increase over 
that of 1848 of one-fifth. And by the tables of 
trade and navigation of the province, the imports 
during 1850 amounted to $16,982,056, of which 
$6 598,860 was from the United States; the duties 
levied on the former amount were $2,462,580. 
The exports during that year amounted to 
$5 900,482 to the United States. It will thus be 
seen how important it is that a reciprocal good 
understanding should exist. The gross amount 
of exports was $12,943,792. 

The number of vessels and steamers which 
passed through the Welland, St. Lawrence, and 
Chambly canals, during the year, was 11,379 
British, and 2,429 American, making an aggre- 
gate of 13,808 vessels. The importance of the 
commercial relations between the United States 
and Canada is well understood in those portions of 
their territory in the vicinity of the great Lakes, 
but does not appear to be duly appreciated 
throughout the Union. 

The attention of the Government and people 
of this province is becoming concentrated on the 
advantages of the route to the ocean via the St. 
Lawrence, instead of New York and Boston ; and 
a bill has passed the Assembly, and will become 
a law, assimilating the tax on immigrants to that 
at the port of New York; as it is owing to the 
profit made by vessels bringing out this descrip- 
tion of human freight, that return cargoes of 
wheat and flour are shipped from New York on 
more favorable terms than from Quebec. 

An increased number of light-houses are to be 
established on the coast of the Gulf and river St. 
Lawrence below that place, and resolutions have 
been introduced in the Assembly, on which to 
found an address to the British Government, to 
establish a line of steamers between Liverpool and 
Quebec ; the Province agreeing to grant the same 
encouragement which is afforded to the Collins 
line by the United States. 

I doubt, however, whether the Canadian Gov- 
ernment will adopt the enlarged policy which the 
circumstances of the country call for. The reso- 
lutions were introduced by Mr. Merritt, who is 
a native of the State of New York, and, like his 
countrymen, dashes into whatever appears to him 
calculated to develop the resources of the country, 
without sitting down parsimoniously to estimate 
the cost. He succeeded, some years since, in in- 
ducing the Legislature to embark in the opening 
of the Welland Canal, by leading them to sup- 
pose it would cost only $40,000; but scarcely was 
it completed, before it had to be enlarged; the 
entire expenditure being six millions. The num- 
ber of vessels which passed through it last year 
was 4,761, and their tonnage 587,110. 

A bill was introduced yesterday by one of the 
members, who has been rather vociferous in his 
allusions to Mr. McKenzie, the object of which is 
to vacate the seats of members who have been 
guilty of treason, or who have taken the oath of 
allegiance to a foreign State, and is evidently 
aimed at that gentleman. This measure is in bad 
taste, and can never pass into a law; the Queen’s 
pardon having restored to him the full exercise 
of all his rights as a British subject, and an in- 
dependent constituency having thought proper to 
elect him. 

I am not aware that McKenzie was naturalized 
while in the United States, but presume he was, 
ag he held a situation in the custom-house ; still, 
that could not operate against his holding a seat 
in the Assembly, as it is a fundamental principle 
in the English Constitution, that a subject can 
never renounce his allegiance. It was the en- 
forcement of this principle in the case of seamen 
met with on the ocean, and which led to their un- 
ceremonious transfer to British cruisers, that led 
to the last American war with England, the 
right to exercise which was not conceded when 
peace took place. 

The Governor of Vermont is here. I believe 
he is connected with the Temperance demonstra- 
tion, and will undoubtedly receive erery atten- 
tion on the part of the authorities. Several of 
our American friends were present when the 
Clerk of the Legislative Council came in yester- 
day to deliver a message, and were much amused 
by the ceremony that took place. 

To-morrow will be the anniversary of her Ma- 
jesty’s accession to the throne, when there will 
be a levee and drawing-room at Government 
House, and the grounds around it will be taste- 
fully illuminated. Senex. 
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A LADY LAWYER. 

Who, after the following, which we cut from 
the London Atheneum, will doubt the naturalness 
of Portia’s character, or the wisdom of Shakes- 
peare in making his most learned and eloquent 
doctor of laws a lady ? 

“ The advocates of the rights of women and up- 
holders of equality between the sexes have had a 
new argument furnished curiously in favor of 
their theories by a French lady, Madame Grange, 
who pleaded last week for her sister and herself 
in an intricate case before the Tribunal de la 
Chambre,in Paris, against M. Delangle, one of 
the cleverest practitioners at the French bar. The 
case was one of figures and accounts—bristling 
with legal difficulties—a perfect porcupine of 
points of law—all of which the lady, after unty- 
ing her bonnet, and depositing carefully her par- 
asol, handled with dexterity and evident familiar- 
ity, arguing with unaffected ease and technical 
language for the space of three hours. She then 
summed up her case with remarkable clearness 
and concision, to the admiration of the whole— 
and perhaps the secret annoyance of a part—of 
the legal public present. M. Delangle required 
all his acuteness and knowledge of the law to 
parry the attacks of his feminine adversary, 
whom he more than once designated, in his re- 
joinder, as his ‘learned brother’ Judgment was 
not given ; but it is said that the ‘self-protected’ 
female is likely to gain her suit.” 


Deatn or a Scuorar—From Stockholm we 
hear of the death of Dr. André Carlsson, Bishop 
of Calmar, and author of numerous and important 
works on philology, theology, and jurisprudence. 
He occupied at one time the chair of Greek aa 
guage and literature at the University of ae rs 
and was, say the Swedish papers, in his — n 
the Diet, a champion of religious liberty an@ par- 
liamentary reform, He has died at the great age 
of ninety-four. 
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TO MERCHANTS AND BUSINESS MEN GEN- 
ERALLY. 

ie National Era is takendy fifteen thousand subscri- 

bers, and probably has four times that number of read- 
ers. It circulates some seven thousand copies in the West- 
ern States, a larger number, we believe, than is issued from 
any political weekly in the West; four thousand copies in 
New York State, chiefly in the interior; the rest in New 
England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the South ; and it 
is taken largely by country merchants and others dealing 
with Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cincinnati. Jt is manifest that it affords rare 
advantages as an advertising medium. Only & limited 
space (say five columns) can be devoted to advertisements, 
and this secures to the advertiser greater prominence than 
in a sheet where he must take his place among hundreds of 


thers. 
a TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
INSERTIONS. MONTHS. 
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ix Number of lines in a square, ten. 

The following Agents are authorized to receive advertise- 
ments and subscrip: ions for the paper: 

GEORGE W. LIGHT, No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 

WILLIAM HARNED, No. 48 Beekman st., N. York. 

WILLIAM ALCORN, cor. 13th and Ogden sts., Phila. 

S. N. PIERCE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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To New Svusscrisers—We shall continue to 
furnish all new subscribers from the commence- 
ment of Mrs. Stowe’s story, unless otherwise spe- 
cially ordered. 


Notice to ovr Crvcinnat1 SuescriBers.—For 
several reasons, it has been found best to send the 
Era to subscribers in Cincinnati by mail after 
the 1st of July, except to those who particularly 
request it delivered by carrier, as before. 


ec ae 

A correspondent in another colunin has a word 
to say about “ Politics and Politicians.” It is not 
to be doubted that there are many veneered pol- 
iticians extant, whose lives attest that their pa- 
triotism, though beautiful to the eye, is without 
solidity or depth. 


en 


THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1801. 


On Friday next, (to-morrow,) the Anniversary 
of American Independence will be celebrated 
throughout our widely-extended country. Seven- 
ty-five years ago, our fathers threw off the 
yoke of British oppression, and promulgated their 
noble Declaration of Independence. “ We hold,” 
said they, “these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Par- 
suit of happiness ;” and, in support of this decla- 
ration, they “ pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor.” The People warmly 
applauded their declaration, and it was every- 
where received with rejoicings—with ringing of 
bells and firing of cannon. A long and bloody 
war ensued, which resulted in the triumph of our 
People. With these facts every schoolboy is 
familiar. We enumerate them at this time to 
call attention to the fact that our people appear 
strangely to have forgotten the principles for 
which the fathers of the Republic so strongly con- 
tended. Let us glance at what we see around us 
in this age of the world. The doctrines of the 
Declaration are said to be a “ rhetorical flourish,” 
and the inalienable rights of man declared to be 
a figment of the imagination. Democracy is said 
to require “unconditional obedience” to an un- 
constitutional law; and obedience to any higher 
law than that of men is flouted as a heresy for 
which there can be no forgiveness. During the 
French Revolution, an abandoned woman was 
idolized and enthroned as the Goddess of Rea- 
son—it remained for the descendants of our Rev- 
olution to make the business of slave-hunting a 
test of Republicanism, and to brand the sacred 
duty of hospitality to the poor as a crime punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. To show that we 
have not misrepresented, we copy from the Wash- 
ington Union, which vaunts itself as the “sole 
organ of the Democracy at the seat of Govern- 
ment,” the following announcement of its creed: 

“ There is no equality among men, except in 
the universal duty of all to obey the laws of God. 
Freedom and equality are necessarily de- 
termined, in any given society or community, by 
the varying influences of origin and caste, age, 
numbers, geographical position, and contact with 
other societies and communities....... The 
terms Liberty and Freedom are not in themselves 
expressive of a standard which excludes the idea 
of dependence (property in man) or servitude, 
(slavery.)” 

The plain meaning of which is, that Despotism 
may be right, and class legislation allowable. 
The New York Herald goes beyond the Union in 


repudiating the doctrine of the Declaration of In- } 


dependence. Hear it: 

“ The famous dogma, that all men are born free 
and equal, is a dogma beautiful in sound, but 
empty, transcendental, and truthless, in fact. All 
men, on the contrary, are born weak and imbecile, 
and in fact slaves...... The dogma so often 
cited as the basis of our Government, is a hollow 
and senseless sound, and it is time that the ideas 
thrown among the People by Jefferson...... 
should be cast aside as a political charlatanism of 
the most destructive character...... Oar polit- 
ical meetings, our courts of justice, our churches, 
our educational system, our business operations— 
in fact every avenue of life—are afflicted with the 
spirit of this false and pestilential political lie.” 

This is not all. The New Orleans Bulletin de- 
nounces the friends of equal rights as “dreamers,” 
“ visionaries,” “ fools,” “ social incendiaries,” and 
“ contemners of law,” and says : 

“ Our fellow-citizens of the North know noth- 
ing of the institution of slavery. Jn all history, 
in all philosophy, in all poetry, from the pulpit, 
from the hustings, from the bench, they hear that 
Liberty is a delightful and Slavery an odious 
thing. This strain rings upon the their ears 
from the earliest morning of life; and annually, 
amid all the pomp of the celebration of our na- 
tional anniversary, they hear it read from our 
Declaration of Independence, ‘Att. MEN ARF BORN 
FREE AND EQUAL’—a memorably epigrammatic an- 
nouncement, in which a great statesman sacrificed 
the truth of history, philosophy, and fact, and the 
sound equality of existing relations, to ambitious 
phraseology.” 

Not to multiply instances of the abandonment 
of the principles upon which our Government 
was founded, we ask the candid men of all parties 
if it is not time to return to first princivles, and 
re-declare our devotion to the rights of man, for 
which the men of the Revolution perilled their 
lives and shed their blood? Compare the men 
and the principles promulgated in 1776, with the 
men and the principles of i851, and see how sadly 
we have fallen from their high eminence. The 
men of that day looked forward with hope to the 
time when slavery should be extinguished. 
‘Washington declared that his vote should not be 
wanting for such an object—Jefferson wrote 
strongly against the evils of slavery—and Frank- 
lin, in 1790, as President of the Pennsylvania 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 
signed a memorial to Congress, from which the 
following is an extract: 

“That mankind are all formed by the same 
Almighty Being, alike objects of his care, and 
equally designed for the enjoyment of happiness, 
the Christian religion teaches us to believe, ana 
the political creed of America fully coincides 
bes 5 Fy position. 

“From a persuasion that equal liberty was 
originally the portion and is still the birthright 
of all men, and influenced by the strong ties of 
humanity and the principles of their institutions, 
your memorialists conceive themselves bound to 
uge all justifiable endeavors to loosen the bonds 


of slavery, and promote a general enj 
the blessings of freedom.” — Joyment of 


What do we see in the year of grace 1851? 
Tell it not in Gath! The rulers of the nation, 
the chief priests, the scribes and pharisees, rrac- 
tically repudiate the principles here avowed. 
And why? They love peace, they hate agita- 
tion, they-aim to preserve the Union! Laudable 
objects. We, too, love peace, and seek to pre- 
serve the Union; but the way to attain peace is 
not by assailing the principles upon which the 
Republic was founded. The way to quell agita- 
tion for freedom is not to agitate for the extension 
of the influence of slavery ; and the way to pre- 
serve the Union is to not tremble and grow pale at 
every silly threat of Digunion, Besides, agita- 


tion fora good object is always praiseworty. Like 
the agitation of the waters of the pool of Bethes- 
da, its influence is health-giving and invigo- 
rating.. 

The men who framed the Constitution were 
governel by the principles of the Declaration ; 
they locked forward with hope to the time when 
slavery should cease. The abolition of slavery 
in the Northern States, and the prohibition of 
the evil in the territory northwest of the Ohio, 
attest their sincerity and their determination to 
grapple with and arrest it. The preamble to the 
Constitution, moreover, declares its purpose: “In 
order to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, we do ordain,” &c. 

Such being the purposes and aims of the fathers 
of the Republic, we call upon all good citizens 
and all 4th of July orators to carry out in good 
faith the principles they risked their lives to dis- 
seminate. Let us declare our adhesion to the 
sentiment of Daniel Webster in his best days: 
«“ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparsble!” LiserTY—a& word to conjure 
with—the hope of patriots throughout the world— 
the joy of the oppressed, and the terror of tyrants 
everywhere. Unron—expressive of the Universal 
Brotherhood—corresponding to the word Love in 
the New Testament. Liberty and Union—Union 
and Liberty! What the fathers have joined to- 
gether, let not the sons seek to divorce. Estab- 
lish these, and the blessings of peace and good- 
will will fill the land. * 


—_——_s— 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. 


A Whig State Convention for Pennsylvania 
met at Lancaster on the 24th June, ult., for the 
nomination of a candidate for Governor, one Ca- 
nal Commissioner, and five Judges of the Supreme 
Court. The Democrats made their nominations 
for the same offices at Reading and Harrisburgh, 
in separate conventions, three or four weeks be- 
fore. At Reading, the Democrats resolved the 
principles, policy, and professions, which are to 
stand for the pledges of the party in the next cam- 
paign ; and at Lancaster, the Whigs took occasion 
to define their position in politics after the same 
usage, and with a like reference to principles and 
prospects. So, both parties are in the field in full 
array, and the war is fairly open. 

The Democrats did not in so many werds, nor 
by any hints or signs, indicate their preference 
for the next Presidency. The Buchanan influ- 
énce prevailed, ruling the organization of the 
Convention, and dictating the sentiments dis- 
played upon the campaign banner; and some 
abatement must be made for the ultra views of 
this aspirant in constraining the resolutions, or 
the sentiments of the Keystone Democracy, and 
the supporters of the nominees will be so far mis- 
judged. Mr. Wilmot and others were present, 
who can scarcely be supposed to accept all the 
issues made, or intended to be made, by the man- 
agers of the Convention.- 

The Whigs unanimously resolved, that Gen- 
eral Scott is“ beyond all question” the choice of 
their party in Pennsylvania, and they recommend 
him as “ the most deserving and available candi- 
date for thé office.” Messrs. Fillmoreand Webster 
have, instead, a complimentary resolution upon 
the general conduct of the Federal Administra- 
tion, which, besides the necessity and propriety 
of politeness to them, is a claim put in for the 
party upon the confidence of the country, and as 
a reasonable ground for the renewal of that con- 
fidence to be shown by electing Scott in 1852. 
Mr. Clay seems to have been totally forgotten. 
Alas for the Compromisers, and Union savers, 
and Constitution defenders! Fillmore, Webster, 
Clay, all shelved, as if they had not just saved 
the Union, or as if it had been in no need of sav- 
ing, or as if it were so well saved now that it will 
be safe for the rest of their lives, under the care 
of “a more deserving and available candidate! ” 
Especially, Mr. Webster’s missionary labors in 
his own behalf do not seem to pay expenses. He 
made nothing at all by his trip to Harrisburgh in 
the spring. His ill luck now reminds us of that 
pretty little pass#ge that occurred when he de- 
livered there his post-dated stereotype alarm 
about the danger of the Union, and the difficulty 
of its deliverance, with the significant inferences 
of glory to the compromisers, and the gratitude 
and further trust due from the country to the 
patriotic band whom he seemed delighted to de- 
fend, and interested to represent. To all of which 
Governor Johnston very coolly replied, that there 
had been nosuch danger, and of course there could 
be no such consequence in the thing, and, what 
was worse, no such consequences to anybody who 
claimed a bill for damages prevented and repaired. 
A whine never was more handsomely or more de- 
servedly snubbed—a rebuke never more timely 
administered. The paltry business of alarming 
old ladies of both sexes, and getting up crises for 
the display of patriotism, in the way of conces- 
sions to bullies and disorganizers, ought to be 
checked ; and Governor Johnston was just in the 
right place, and had the right man before him, 
when he administered that dose of decent indig- 
nation to Mr. Webster in the Capitol of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the days of General Jackson, Mr: 
Webster was just as sure that we were “in the 
midst of a revolution, Sloodless as yet ;” and such 
was the jeopardy of the Constitution, such the 
danger of 4 military despotism, that he would not 
vote three millions of money for the defence of 
the country, with the General at the head of the 
army, “if the enemy were thundering at the 
gates.” It is very possible that Governor John- 
ston has always been a Whig; and if he has, he 
owes Mr. W.many an honest grudge for frighten- 
ing him out of his good senses, when he was 
younger and greener ; and hence the impatience 
now that almost passes the limits of politeness 
when he is worried with the old-fashioned drivel. 

It is not easy to settle all the points of opposi- 
tion which the conventions of the two parties 
have got up for their purposes, because all that 
lies in construction of their respective declara- 
tions, which are rather remarkable for the quan- 
tity of gum elastic used in their composition. But 
the Democratic resolutions are, in terms, quite 
unequivoral for “ all the measures of Compromise 
adopted ky the late Congress for the purpose of 
settling the questions arising out of domestic 
slavery, and this not only from a sense of duty as 
good citizens of the Republic, but also from the 
kind and paternal feelings which they cherish to- 
wards their brethren of the slaveholding States.” 
And they intensify the significance of the senti- 
ment, and deepen the profession of subserviency, 
by insisting upon the repeal of the Pennsylvania 
statute, which prohibits the use of their prisons 
for the detention of fugitive slaves, because, they 
say, this prohibition “ interposes obstacles by 
means of State legislation to the execution of the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, and because it ia a virtual disregard of the 
principles of the Compromise, and is calculated 
seriously to endanger the existence of the 
Union.” (!) 

The law complained of was passed four years 
ago ; an act for its repeal was passed by the Legis- 
lature at its last session a few hours before the 
final adjournment, and the ‘repeal lies safe in 
Governor Johnston’s pocket, to be returned, prob- 
ably, with his objections, at the next session; 
and in the mean time the slave-hunters get no har- 
borage for their prey in the Pennsylvania jails. 

It is the Buchanan party that is foremost in 
pressing the repeal; not for any necessity of the 
thing, but by way of meritorious prostration to 
the South; and the Union Whigs of Philadel- 
phia join them with all the sympathy which is so 
remarkable between these extremes of the two 
opposin: ies. 

eh pe be the design of the Buchanan 
branch of the Democratic party in Pennsylvania 
tomake an issue on thig miserable little poinf with 
the Johnston Whigs; but it is not a little awk- 
ward for them, well practiced as they are in such 
manceuvres ; for it happens that the law was voted 
for by their present candidate for Governor, Col, 
Bigler, and was approved and signed by Governor 





Shunk, whose Democracy was ever held of the 
most unquestionable stamp. Under these circum- 
stances they have found it impossible to declare 
the law unconstitutional, and it will be equally 
hard to brand it as abolition and incendiary. 
The Whig Convention “resolved that the ad- 
justment measures of the late Congress shall be 
faithfully observed and respected by the Whigs,” 
but they voted down by a large majority, 71 to 
46, an amendment offered in open Convention, 
which was previously rejected in Convention, in 
these words : 

« Resolved, Taat the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, in reference to the rendition of fugitives held 
to service or labor, demand, and shall receive, from 
our party, a faithful, manly, and unequivocal sup- 
port.” 

“ Adjustment measures,” in the language of the 
Whig Convention, might mean as much as “all 
the measures of Compromise,” used by the Demo- 
crats; but the vote upon the amendment offered 
will, upon occasion, serve to exclude such a con- 
clusion. Besides, the nomination of Governor 
Johnston, who would not accept if the platform 
did not suit his Northern sentiments, is some- 
thing farther in the way of anti-slavery construc- 
tion ; but still, the ambiguity remains ; and if the 
South and the Administration are not satisfied, 
the dissentients are ready for the favors which 
their super-servility will entitle them to. There 
is always something to be made by drawing lines 
of distinction between good and better, or bad and 


worse. q 
Governor Johnston addressed the Convention 


and the citizens after the nomination was made. 

By telegraph, he is reported as scouting at the 
idea of danger to the Union from any quarter ; 
he said the Fugitive Slave Law is just as open to 
amendment as the Tariff act of 1846 ; he declared 
that he never would have voted for the Texas 
Boundary Bill, nor for the Fugitive Slave Law ; 
but he held obedience to them obligatory, now 
that they are legally in force. If he spoke cor- 
rectly of a design of the Democratic party, or 
its leaders in the State, to make the coming cam- 
paign a question of Union or Disunion, he was 
right in speaking scornfally of it. The Demo- 
cratic party deserves only contempt when it is 
caught making a creed out of its fears, or, goes 
campaigning upon obsolete issues. The “party 
of progress,” par excellence, must not allow itself 
to drivel. Its crimes as well asits virtues should 
have its own proper character, and this cowardly 
conservatism is utterly unbecoming to it. 

Johnston beat the party in 1848 by the bold- 
ners of his Liberty doctrines and their open avow- 
al, and he will beat them again if they give him 
all the advantage of such a difference as the 
Reading Convention and the Pennsylvanian seem 
disposed to force upon him. 

The Whigs of Pennsylvania seem determined 
to make great account of their tariff doctrine. 
The law of 1846 is to be vigorously attacked, and 
the present embarrassment of her iron interest 
will be severely pressed. This point is good for 
something in Pennsylvania, and they stand well, 
also, before the people in the matter of the State 
finances, and the general prosperity of the pub- 
lic Works, which always counts to the credit of 
the Administration; and they claim it from the 
fact that they have had the Executive depart- 
ment for four years. 

The resolutions say nothing on Land Reform 
and other movements of “the people,” which it 
would have been safe and politic to embrace; the 
former, at least, would suit their policy of reve- 
nue as large as possible from impost duties; and 
its neglect seems to us; in all respects, an over- 
sight in the present state of affairs. 

It seems that twenty-seven of the Convention 
voted against the resolutions, in dissatisfaction 
with the Convention’s refusal to swear allegiance 
to the Union party upon the scripture of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law; and, on the other side, thirty- 
one Free-Soilers voted against the “ adjustment ” 
equivoque. All this leaves room and verge 
enough for an assortment of various readings of 
the text and corresponding adaptations, and we 
shall have to look to Governor Johnston alone for 
the unanimity of the party. Conscience and cot- 
ton are cutting their old capers, aad Fillmore, 
Webster, Scott, and Seward, may be the occasion 
of many & twist and turn of doctrine and drift 
before the October election comes off. Johnston 
is now paramount, and he is reliable for such in- 
sight and impu!se as gave him the State in 1848, 
and very probably secured it for Taylor also. 
He is an energetic worker, a good speaker, and 
has besides courage—the best element of success 
in all popular strifes; it secures the sympathy of 
all true men, for it is in fact very nearly allied 
to truth, and goes far to authenticate its own ut- 
terances, and always takes a high tone from the 
high principles to which it appeals. 

Colonel Bigler has the Democracy to rely upon, 
and may have much that is personal besides to 
commend him, but let him take care of the plat- 
form: Democracy has some virtue as well as a 
good deal of backbone, and it has its own way of 
being disgusted with too much slavery at a time, 
and especially at the wrong time. A Pennsylva- 
nia German, we suspect, will not stand quite still 
to be told that he must vote for somebody or 
something, for fear South Carolina will secede 
from the Union. If the Colonel has nothing else 
or better than this to say for himself, and if he 
makes himself a mere instrument of Buchanan or 
Cass, or anybody else, at too much expense of 
State pride and Democratic principle, the stub- 
born Keystone men may suspect that he has by 
accident got upon the wrong ticket, and enough 
of them will stay at home on election day to leave 
him at home. The Democracy is not a thing to 
be scared or sold to slavery for nothing. 

Heretofore the Judiciary of Pennsylvania has 
been appointed by the Governor, with consent of 
the Senate ; this fall, for the first time, the judges 
are to be elected by the popular vote. In the 
nominations made by the Democrats, but one of 
the present incumbents of the Supreme bench is 
selected. The Whig Convention has taken two 
more from the present bench, one appointed with- 
in the last year, and one other, who is also a 
Democrat, at least he was appointed by Govern- 
or Shunk, and passes for one of “the party.” 
The Whigs seem disposed to make something of 
this liberality. They probably did not very cor- 
dially agree to the election of their judges by the 
people, and are perhaps honestly afraid of party 
motives in the selection, and party influence on 
the conduct of men so elected. 

To us it seems but right that each party should 
select and support candidates of their own faith, 
in political, civil, and societary science, for the 
bench as well as for every other office. There is 
more judicial legislation in force than representa- 
tive. Construction is of more importance in 
practice than statute-making; and if there be 
any essential difference in the spirit and policy 
of parties, here is the very place to insist upon it. 
The Whigs of Pennsylvania do themselves no 
credit by admitting that they have nothing im- 
portant to do or to prevent in the judicial branch 
of the Government. 

Pennsylvania is essentially Democratic, and is 
regularly under the control of the party of that 
name. Ina fair, even fight, they are seldom beat- 
en by the Whigs. Twice in forty years, or more, 
it has been done—once in 1840, under the hero 
fury of Harrison, and again in 1848 by Governor 
Johnston. This gentleman may find it harder to 
do again than it was at his first trial; but if man 
can do it, he will. His greatest danger is from 
the treachery of the malignant jobbers in politics 
who joined in his nomination by acclamation, and 
afterwards endeavored to give him a platform 
which would have disgraced, insulted, and de- 
feated him, deservedly, if he had consented to it- 
These men have something to make by betraying 
him to Webster, Fillmore, or any other master 
in the market ; and if it suits them, they will do 
it. We shall watch with more than ordinary in- 
terest the playing of this nicely difficult game in 
Pennsylvania. It might turn up to be such good 
Union Whig policy to have the united Whig 
party beaten there, that there would be some cap- 
ital gouging done in the course of the fight. In 
any event, it will be a close struggle, and an 
eventful one, Philadelphia city and county are 








large enough to throw the balance either way, 
and her party men are 80 corrupt on both sides 
that an election there is but little less disgraceful 
than her street fights. Very great disaffection 
exists in the Democratic party on account of the 
means used to secure the nomination of the Phil- 
adelphia candidate for the Supreme bench, and 
the Whig delegates from the city to the Lancas- 
ter Convention showed no reluctance to sacrifice 
the best interests of their own party to their own 
ambition. 

From all this we draw no inferences with con- 
fidence, for things have not yet determinedly 
shaped themselves. We look with great solici- 
tude to the action and attitude of Pennsylvania 
for all the reasons which give her a position so 
central and commanding in the country. To all 
her natural weight she has long been adding im- 
portance, by a very regular and rapid advance- 
ment in liberal legislation and enlightened poli- 
cy. We hope for the best from her in the pres- 
ent juncture, Senior. 





For the National Era. 


IN PACE. 


A track of moonlight on a qniet lake, 

Whose small waves on a silver sanded shore 
Whispé of peace, and with the low winds make 
Such harmonies as keep the woods awake 
And listening all night long for their sweet sake. 

A green-wavel slope of meadow, hovered o’er 
By angel troops of lilies, swaying light 
On viewless stems, with folded wings of white. 

A slumberous sjretch of mountain-land, far seer, 
Where the low westering day, with gold and green, 
Purple and amler, softly blended, fills 
The wooded vals, and melts among the hills. 
A vine-fringed fiver, winding to its rest 
On the calm }Josom of a stormless sea, 
Bearing alike won its placid breast, 
With earthly fliwers and heavenly stars impressed, 

The hues of trme and of eternity :— 

Such are the pictures which the thought of thee, 
Oh friend, awakeneth, charming the keen pain 

Of thy departure, and our sense of loss 
Requiting with the fulness of thy gain. 

Lo! on the quiet grave thy life-borne cross, 
Dropped only at ita side, methinks doth shine, 

Of thy beatitude the radiant sign! 
No sob of grief, no wild lament be there, 
To break the Sabbath of the holy air, 


But, in their stead, the silent-breathing prayer 
Of hearts still waiting for a rest like thine. 
Oh, spirit redeemed! forgive us if henceforth 
With sweet and pure similitudes of earth 

We keep thy pleasant memory freshly green, 
Of love's inheritance a priceless part, 

Which Fancy’s self, in reverent awe is seen 
To paint, forgetful of the tricks of art, 
With pencil dipped alone in colors of the heart! 


: J. G. W. 
POLITICS AND POLITICIANS. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Some of the correspondents of the Era, as your 
readers are aware, have been discussing the pro- 
priety of organizing the friends of Freedom in 
such a way as to make their influence felt in the 
next Presidential election. The “ National” 
parties, as the Hunker Whigsand Hunker Dem- 
ocrats delight to call themselves, are organizing 
and combining their forces, each hoping and la- 
boring to attain the title of “ Union party,” par 
excellence. Mr. Webster’s friends are leaving no 
stone unturned to bring him on the course, and 
he, being an “old stager,” uses all his eloquence 
and power to secure the voices of the People. 
Mr. Buchanan is laboring to obtain the nomina- 
tion of the Democratic party, and, judging from 
the doings of the late Pennsylvania State Con- 
vention, his chance is not so desperate as many 
séem to suppose. General Scott’s friends are not 
inactive, and the friends of General Cass, though 
they make no open, formidable demonstration, 
cannot be supposed to be idle. In the mean time, 
the friends of Freedom are comparatively supine 
and inactive. Some are for organizing a party 
and adopting a platform at once, while others 
favor the policy of “a wise and masterly inactivi- 
ty ”"—nay, they can see no good in organizing a 
third party at all. Premising that the tardy and 
inefficient organization of the friends of Freedom 
in the last campaign was not without its fruits— 
and we can proudly point to the admission of 
Oregon with the Wilmot Proviso attached, and 
the admission of California as a free State, as 
evidence of that fruit—it may not be amiss to 
weigh the force of the objections to organizing a 
third party. It is not to be denied that the word 
Politician, to some minds, is but another name 
for a self-seeking, scheming, ambitious man, who 
scruples at no deception, hesitates at no implied 
tergiversation, and palters in a double sense to 
attain power and place. Politics isa word synon- 
ymous with intrigue, dishonor, prostitution ; and 
it is as common to talk of the mire of politics as 
it is of the sinks of vice. Hence, many well- 
meaning people, judging that the tendency of all 
parties is to become vicious and corrupt, see no 
utility in forming a new party, which they think 
will shortly become as offensive and corrupt as 
either of the old ones. It cannot be denied that 
the conduct of many politicians reminds one of 
the lax morality of the casuist, who, on being in- 
terrogated by his compainon while robbing a hen- 
roost with the question, “Is it not a sin tosteal ?” 
gravely replied, “That is a great moral question, 
Sam—hAand us donn another pullet ?? When con- 
science begins to awake in the breasts of profes- 
sional politicians, “another pullet” generally 
silences the discussion of moral questions. Sup- 
posing this to he the morality of politicians, and 
the tendency of parties as stated, what is the 
remedy? It isa remarkable fact that the nations 
which worshipped the ancient heathen deities 
largely partook of the character of the gods they 
adored. The worshippers of Bacchus became 
drunkards—the devotees of Venus became sen- 
sualists—and so on throughout the whole range 
of heathen mythology. As there can be no effect 
without a cause, this would seem to indicate that 
the human mind naturally assimilates in senti- 
ment with the object it places before it as of the 
highest importance. We should therefore live 
up to our highest ideal of a virtuous political life, 
and it cannot be that our influence will be lost 
upon ourselves or upon those around us. 

Politics, according to my understanding of the 
term, is a word of high signification and import— 
a word which should never be degraded by any 
low act or dishonest intrigue. Regarded as the 
science of Government, its aim should be to se- 
cure to every man his natural rights, and protect 
him in the use and cultivation of his highest fac- 
ulties. The character of such a Politician, next 
to that of a Christian, I consider an index of the 
highest style of man. Seeking nothing for him- 
self—only the elevation of his race—what-more 
sublime spectacle was ever presented to human 
vision than a politician of this stamp? Poetsand 
painters and sculptors have taxed their invention 
to immortalize heroes whose display of valor on 
the battle-field has made them the admiration of 
the world; but how do such displays of heroism 
dwindle in comparison with that of the Politician 
who lives in advance of his age, subjecting him- 
self to the taunts and encers of those to whom his 
life is a reproach—who hate the excellence they 
cannot reach—who assail him with the voice of 
popular clamor—misrepresent his motives—tor- 
ture his plainest words, and denounce him as a 
schismatic and a disturber of the peace of com- 
munity for daring to labor in extending the 
progress of human liberty! Instead of consult- 
ing the leaders, and shaping his course to suit 
the oracles of parties, he prefers to follow his own 
convictions of right. Such a man, standing alone 
in his integrity, descending to no falsehood, con- 
niving at no intrigue, betraying no friends, un- 
swerving in his honesty—such & man presents an 
attitude to which brute heroism, the display of 
animal courage, cannot attain. In this country, 
every man is a politician so far as voting is con- 
cerned, and the aim of the friends of Freedom 
should be to elevate the idea of the importance 
of nolitics, so that the elevation of the character 
of politicians may follow as a natural result. 


Admitting the argument to be sound, some may 
inavire, Cannot this object be attained by con- 
tinuing our connection with the old parties ? 
Possibly—but do not those who support the old 
parties become responsible in a measure for the 
sins of those parties? Is not their good influence 








rsolete questions. 





often overpowered and rendered nugatory by 
such connection? What is the position of the 
Democratic party, as a party, upon the great 
question of human freedom? Is not its creed 
fashioned by such leaders as Cass, Buchanan, and 
Woodbury? It is notorious that such is the 
fact, and the “rank and file,” in raising to power 
the men nominated by the party, endorse the 
creed as defined by the leaders. 

Take the Whig party. What is its position? 
Have the friends of Freedom anything to hope 
from its action? Its authoritative leaders, Clay, 
Webster, and Fillmore, define its creed, and con- 
trol its action. ; 

Let us suppose that no third party is formed 
to do battle in the approaching Presidential can- 
vass. The creed of each party is made by the 
authorized leaders, and whichever party is suc- 
cessful, the friends of Freedom have nothing to 
hope. Politicians understand the art of giving 
out ambiguous utterances, and the same men will 
be claimed by both the friends and enemies of 
slavery as favorable to their views, as may suit 
different localities. How was it in 1848? In 
some sections, “Cass and Free Soil” was made 
the rallying cry. So it will be again, and it can- 
not be doubted, judging by the past, that the 
North will be the deceived party. Besides, the 
friends of Freedom who may vote with the Dem- 
ocrats will neutralize the votes of those friends 
of Freedom who may vote with the Whigs; and 
the Union and Liberty vote being thus divided, 
the slavery propagandists would gain an advan- 
tage which they could not otherwise attain. 
Again, what do the leaders of either party care 
for the protests of a minority, so long as they vote 
“the ticket?” They regard it only as so much 
idle wind, and the only way to make them feel 
like repentance is to withdraw from the party, 
and cut loose entirely from the creeds made for 
them by the political pharisees who seek to di- 
rect their action. 

Let us suppose the tickets of the “ National ” 
parties to be formed, and their positions defined, 
no one believes that the battle will be fought upon 
the old issues, such as a Tariff, National Bank, 
or Sub-Treasury. These are all regarded as ob- 
The paramount question of 
the day is that in relation to what are called the 
“ Compromise measures” of the late Congress: 
The Hunkers of both parties vie with each other 
in lauding their devotion to the Union. Suppose 
both parties get upon this platform, and no third 
party is formed, would not the compromisers 
readily effect such a compromise as would unite 
both Whigs and Democrats on one platform, os- 
tensibly to support “the Union,” but really to 
continue to the slaveholding aristocracy the pre- 
ponderating influence in the Government? In 
such an event, what would be the position of the 
friends of Freedom, with both parties effectively 
organized against them? No, friends—“ fore- 
warned is forearmed.” If we would effect any- 
thing for the cause we love, we must organize, 
and that, too, without delay. We cannot begin 
too soon. Let us therefore begin to-day—now. 
Yes, but how? The process is simple. Drops 
compose the ocean. Individuals make up the 
sum of parties. Let each man set about the work 
of organization in his own neighborhood. Every 
man can do something. Let meetings be called 
in each township where a few friends can be got 
together. Local newspapers will not refuse to 
publish the proceedings of meetings held in their 
respective localities. This will provoke discus- 
sion, and the young and ardent spirits who love 
liberty and hate oppression will be attracted to 
our cause. Township meetings will pave the 
way for county meetings—State Conventions will 
naturally follow upon county meetings; after 
which, the whole can readily be combined in a 
National Convention, and the work of organiza- 
tion is complete. What say you, friends? Will 
you undertake the work? Wecan all do some- 
thing ; let us do it without delay. We labor not 
for names, but principles. If our principles are 
worth anything, they are worth making some sac- 
rifices to secure their ascendency. Let us not 
fold our arms, while our enemies are active, and 
seeking means to make their artillery effective. 

Ah! but, says one, we cannot be successful— 
third parties never are. Such may be the case ; 
and shall we therefore fold our arms, and give up 
the fight without striking a blow? No; let us 
organize at once, let us bear our testimony in fa- 
vor of the cause of Human Freedom and the ele- 
vation of Humanity ; and if we cannot achieve 
success, we can do better—-we can deserve it. 

M. 


2. 


HON. JOHN P. HALE. 


The readers of the Era are not unacquainted 
with the vigor and piquancy of Mr. Hale’s foren- 
sic displays in the Senate. It is known that he 
was engaged to defend the rescuers of the man 
Shadrach, before a Boston court, in the course of 
which he uttered language something like the fol- 
lowing. We doubt, says the New York Even- 
ing Post, if the records of forensic eloquence can 
show a passage more worthy of the term, than 
that which we have imperfectly, and from recol- 
lection, sketched below. 

Mr. Hale had read from the English Reports, 
from the civil law, and from the Massachusetts 
Reports, numerous decisions to the effect that 
slavery is against the law of God, the law of na- 
ture, and laws of England and Massachusetts. 
He also read from the laws of Virginia and other 
Southern States, to show that a person of Sha- 
drach’s color (not a negro) is, even there, presumed 
to be free, and cannot be proved a slave except by 
evidence of descent from an African slave mother, 
and that possession and holding as a slave did not 
afford a presumption of slavery. Mr. Hale pro- 
ceeded : 

“ Now, gentlemen, it appears that there is no 
slavery by the law of England, by the law of 
Massachusetts, by the law of nature, and—these 
old judges say—mind, your Excellency, I do not 
say this, it would be treason; so unequivocal a 
recognition of the Higher Law would be treason 
in me—but these old judges say, that it is against 
the law of God !—Against all these laws, against 
all this evidence, against all these presumptions, 
comes one John de Bree from Norfolk, Virginia, 
and says that he owns uM! This is all the evi- 
dence! The mere breath of the slave catcher’s 
mouth turn3 a man into another man’s chattel! 
Suppose John de Bree had said he owned the 
moon, or the stars, or had an exclusive right to 
the sunshine, would you find it so by your 
verdict ? ' 

But, gentlemen, the stars shall fade and fall 
from Heaven; the moon shall grow old and de- 
cay; the heavens themselves shall pass away as 
a scroll; but the soul of the despised and hunted 
Shadrach shall live on, with the life of God him- 
self! I wonder if John de Bree will say that he 
owns him then!” 

[The outbreak of irrepressible applause was 
hardly checked by the efforts of the court and 
the marshals | 





Fioaeine 1n THE Nvvy.—It will be remember- 
ed that Congress recently abolished the use of 
the cat, and also spirit rations to sailors in the 
United States service. The Department has re- 
cently issued a circular on the subject, in reply 
to which Com. Charles Stewart, at present the 
senior officer in the Navy, has recently written a 
letter, wherein he expresses his opinion against 
the reform in question. Captain McIntosh, com- 
mander of the frigate Congress, not long since 
wrote a very strong testimonial, announcing the 
happy and successful operation of the anti-flog- 
ging system on board his ship, and the experience 
of other officers of the Navy coincide with that of 
Captain McIntosh. The reform in question was 
warmly contested in the Senate, but the cause of 
humanity finally triumphed. We entertain the 
hope that Congress will not “advance back- 
wards” by abolishing the law. Surely nothing 
can be gained to the service by degrading men 
with stripes. The men who advocate it should 
consider that if the sailors were elevated to com- 
manders, and the commanders degraded to sail- 
ors, their views of the necessity of flogging might 
exhibit a change for the better. * 





The official returns of the vote on the new Con- 
stitution of Maryland show 29,025 for it, and 
18,616 against it—majority for new Constitution, 
10,409. 





For the National Era. 


A FANTASY. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 








Two loves I seem to know : one keeps 
My waking time—the other sle>ps 
Whene’er I sleep. Oh, tenderly 
The night-love lieth down with me! 
A chernb-child, who nestles near, 
And clasps me close, as I fold him warm— 
Yet he shuts my heart against all fear, 
As a flower is shut against the storm. 


He wraps my soul in dreams of bliss— 
My drowsy lids scarce feel his kiss— 
He pours his breath round my repose, 
Like sweets exhaling from a rose. 
But, with the wild lark’s waking strain, 
Fresbly and gaily out of sleep, 
With life new. lit in heart and brain, 
Into the day-love’s arms I leap! 


He bears me on and up, and charms 
My failing soul against alarms— 
Calm flows before him, and he flings 
Peace with the shadow of his wings. 
What good beyond my ken, may live 
In this weak heart, but known to Thee— 
What have I done, that Thou should’st give, 
M>st gracious God, such gilts to me? 
eS eee 


DEMOCRACY. 


We notice with gratification the fact that the 
attempt to Hunkerize the Democracy meets with 
opposition from the “rank and file,” both in Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts. The Coudersport 
(Potter county) Journal declares that the people of 
that county “cannot be whipped into the support 
of the Fugitive Slave Law by a party vote;” and 
that “if the people are not in favor of taking the 
back track on the Slavery question, they will vote 
against the ticket” formed at Reading. 

The following comments of the Blairsville 
Apalachian, a regular Old Line paper, shows the 
feeling of a large portion of the State that have 
always voted the regular Democratic ticket: 

* The Whigs will, without doubt, renominate 
Governor Johnston; and although the contest 
may be a warm one, we have no doubt of Colonel 
Bigler’s election by a large majority, unless his 
defeat should be brought about by the movement 
which is being made to place the party in a truck- 
ling attitude toward the South, for the purpose of 
forwarding the designs of others who are anxious 
to receive the Southern aid and influence. There 
are thousands of honest, thinking voters in our 
State, who, when a contest is narrowed down to a 
choice between a candidate pledged to the dis- 
tinctive measures of the Democratic party, or 
one of the opposite, will unhesitatingly and cor- 
dially support the former, but who never do so 
if it cannot be done without shouting pans 
to Slavery, and smothering their natural feel- 
ings in favor of Liberty. The resolution of 
the Convention in opposition to the kidnapping 
law of 1847, while it may advance the inter- 
ests of those it was intended to aid, can neither 
prove a credit to the party nora benefit to the 
nominee, especially when it is remembered that 
that law was voted for by Col. Bigler, and signed 
by Francis R. Shunk, a man whom the Democra- 
cy delighted to honor.” 

In Massachusetts, the effort to make adhesion 
to the Fugitive Slave Law a test of Democracy is 
thus rebuked by the Worcester Palladium, the 
ablest Democratic paper in Massachusetts : 

“Tue Fueirive Stave Law. — It is said now 
and then, by men whose interest leads them to 
support it, to be a Democratic measure. Then 
Daniel Webster, without whose aid it would nev- 
er have been passed, is the chief of Democrats ; and 
Millard Fillmore, without whose signature it 
would never have becomea law, ought to be the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. It will take 
a great deal of logic to make the great body of 
Democrats believe these things—the men who do 
the work and the voting ia elections for the sake 
of their principles alone, ani not for custom-houses, 
and post offices, and seats in the Cabinet, and 
such-like tit-bits of Government patronage.” 





Vermont.— A Convention of the Whigs of 
Vermont was held at Bellows Falls on the 25th 
ultimo, at which the following nominations were 
made, viz: Charles K. Williams for Governor, 
Julius Converse for Lieutenant Governor, and 
George Hawes for State Treasurer. The resolu- 
tions favor “a tariff of specific duties, so levied as 
to protect American labor in all its branches,” and 
express attachment to the Union and the present 
National Administration. The following are two 
of the resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That we regard the institution of 
slavery 88 & Moral and political evil, for the ex- 
istence of which in the several slaveholding States 
we are in no manner accountable, and that beyond 
the limits of those States we are opposed to its 
extension or continuance under the authority of 
the Federal Government. 

“ Resolved, That Vermont, by reason of the 
steady opposition of her people and representa- 
tives to the annexation of Texas, and the conse- 
quent war with and conquest of Mexico, is wholly 
irresponsible for the angry and exciting questions, 
debates, schemes, and measures, which have re- 
sulied therefrom; that the enactment familiarly 
known as the Fugitive Slave Law is in our opin- 
ion a matter of ordinary legislation, open at all 
times and on all occasions for discussion, and lia- 
ble to be modified or repealed at the pleasure of 
the people, as expressed through their represent- 
atives; that it is justly objectionable in some of 
its provisions, and while we cheerfully admit our 
obligations to obey it as a law of the land, design- 
ed to fulfil a requirement of the Constitution, we 
equally insist upon cur right to use all lawful 
means to secure such modifications of it as time 
and experience may demonstrate to be proper.” 

Mississirri—An active contest is going on in 
this State, by the friends and opponents of South- 
ern Conventions and Congresses. Below we pre- 
sent the Congressional and State nominations 
made by the different parties : 

CONGRESS. 
Resistance. 
* Jacob Thompson. 
* W. Scott Featherston. 
3. John D. Freeman. * William McWiillie. 
4, A. B. Dawson. * A. Gallatin Brown, 
At Large.—Gen. Isaac N. Davis. 


* Late members, 


Union. 


1. Rev. D. B Nabers. 
2. John A. Wilcox. 


STATE. 
For Governor. 
IH. Stuart Foote. John Anthony Quitman. 
For Secretary of State. 


James A. Horne. Jo. Bell. 
For Treasurer. 
William Clark. R. Griffith. 


For Auditor. 
Daniel R. Russell. George T. Swan. 
For Chancellor. 

Three Independent candidates—John I. Guion, 

C.S. Tarpley, and Charles Scott. 
For Chancery Clerk. 

J. P. Jones—Independent. 

Court Martiau.—The trial of Brevet Brig. 
Gen. Talcott, on charges presented by the Sec- 
retary of War, commenced in this city on Mon- 
day the 23dfult. Present: Gen. Twiggs, Presi- 
dent; Generals Wool, Smith, Riley, Gibson, 
Churehill, Totten, and Childs; Colonels Abert, 
Craine, and Plympton ; Major Lee, Judge Advo- 
cate. Col. Talcott appeared, attended by his 
counsel, Mr. Carlisle. ‘The following are the 
charges against him: 

“ 1st. Violation of the 132d regulation of the 
Ordnance Bureau, by making a contract, through 
Lieut. Col. Huger, with Dr. Carmichael of Vir- 
ginia, for 500 tons shot and shells, without the 
sanction of the Secretary of War. 2d. Wilful 
disobedience of the orders of the Secretary of 
War, who had rejected Dr. Carmichael’s applica- 
tion in Gen. Talcott’s presence, and refused to 
recognise an alleged verbal contract with the pre- 
vious Secretary. 3d. Conduct aubeomted an 
officer and gentleman, knowing these articles un- 
necessary for the public service, by contracting 
for them he abused his authority in an unwar- 
rantable manner, making also false statements to 
the Secretary of War with intent to deceive, and 
also denying that the contract had been made by 
him at his instance.” 

The Court is still in session. * 





Ma. Stuart, the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, gave utterance to the following 
language in a speech made at Richmond, Va., on 
Friday last, during a visit of the President and 


Cabinet to that place: ae 
« Fellow-citizens, I speak strong language, but 
I speak it in all sincirity and truth; and { have 
acted upon it officially—that no man who is an 
Abolitionist or Disunionist can be a patriot [Ap- 
lause.| Within the broad sphere of office which 
r hold, and which numbers amongst its depend- 
ants probably some 800 public officers, [ am hap- 
py to inform you that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, I have not left an Abolitionist or 
a Disunionist in office. [Prolonged cheering] I 
have not looked whether a man was a Whig or a 


| 
; Democrat ; when he was honest, capable and 
| faithful, I have retained him without reference to 
his political principles. But I hold that no may 
| who seeks to overthrow the Constitution, either 
directly or indirectly, can conscientiously take 
; an oath to support it ; and I have refused to retain 
| any man in public service who was infected even 
| with those principles. [Applause] ” 
| Mr. Stuart is doubtless a brave man, Hig 
| speech seems to show it. He ig safe, however in 
denouncing Disunionists, and, as Abolitionists of 
the Garrison school do not vote under the Con. 
stitution, he is safe, so far as they are concerned 
We wish he had been more precise in hig lan. 
guage. Does he mean to say that he hag pro- 
scribed all who do not consider slavery a bless. 
ing—all who doubt the wisdom and constitution. 
| ality of the Fugitive Slave Law—all who Oppose 
the extension of slavery? A large portion of the 
Whig party would like to understand his posi. 
| tion fully in relation to these questions, Will 
some of his friends enlighten them? The ex. 
plicit expression of his views might tend to har. 
monize the party. * 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Famitiar Science; or, the Scientific Explanation of Fa. 
miiiar Things. A beautifully printed book of 560 pages, 
in the form of question and answer, wich illustrations 
and a very copious and convenient index. Edited and 
published by Robert E. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

The subjects are “Heat, Non-Metallic Ele. 
ments, Metals, Organic Chemistry, Meteorology 
Optics, and Sound.” And under these titles the 
most familiar and interesting facts that challenge 
explanation every day, are familiarly and we}! 
explained. The thousand questions of curious 
childhood have here their thousand answers, The 
book is invaluable, for it has almost everything 
in it, and all that it contains is easily found. 
Children inquire the reasons of things till they 
get afraid or ashamed to ask, and cease at last 
to learn by seeing. This book is not so ignorant 
as parents and teachers generally are, and it not 
only instructs, but encourages to further thought 

The work will have a run. Families and 
schools, and “the rest of mankind,” will find it 
out, and will be much the wiser by what they find 
out by it. E. 





ANALYTICAL OrtTHOGRAPHY. By Albert Wright. New 
York: Published by Barnes & Co. For sale by Taylor 
& Maury, Washington. 

The aim and purpese of this work is to get 
forth the elementary sounds of the English lan 
guage, in a plain and philosophical manner, and 
the principles of Orthography and Orthoepy. In 
spelling, the author has conformed to Dr. Web 
ster’s orthography mainly, and the highest au. 
thorities have been consulted for the purpose of 
collecting the principles of the language. 





THE OrtHoEPIst, containing a Selection of Words inthe 
English Langnage usually pronounced improperly. New 
York: Published by Barnes & Co. For sale by Taylor & 
Maury, Washington. 

This work is similar to the foregoing, though 
the plan is entirely different. It will be found 
valuable to all classes, and few will find them- 
selves so perfect that they will not be instructed 
by its perusal. 





Dictation ExeRcisgs, containing many words in common 
use whose orthography is difficult, intended for reviews 
in speling. By Charles Northend,A.M. New York 
Published by Barnes & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury 
Washington. 


Another book, having for its object correctness 
of writing. 





PARKER’s THIRD, AND ParKEr’s FourtH READER: de- 
signed for the middle and highest classes in schoo's, &c 
By Richard S. Parker, A.M. New York: Published by 
Barnes & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington 
Third Part, pp. 216; Fourth Part, pp. 360 

We have looked on these selections, and find 
them culled from the best writers of the past and 
present age; and among them are lessons from 
those who have contributed largely to the litera- 
ture of our own country. They show a great ad- 
vance upon the Columbian Orator, the only book 
of the sort in our young days, in variety of sub- 
jects and attractiveness of style. 





EaRLy Pigty THe Basis oF ELEVATED CHARACTER; & 
Discourse to the Graduating Class of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, August, 1850. By Stephen Olin, D.D., LL. D. 
New York: Published by Lane & Scott. For sale by A 
Gray, 7th street, Washington, D.C. 


This is an excellent address, worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. We wish it may be extensively read. 
We give an extract : 


“The actual state of education, morals, and 
happiness, in a community, may be regarded as 
the true expression of the power of the moral 
and intellectual forces engaged for its improve- 
ment. The efficiency and usefulness of a church, 
for instance, are precisely what the zeal, purity, 
and intelligence of its members can make it. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the Christian enter- 
prises of the present time must remain station- 
ary, Without some new accession of moral re- 
sources. If the rising generation shall come for- 
ward with only the same degrees of piety and in- 
telligence that belong to their fathers, then the 
utmost that can be expected is, that the cause of 
religion and humanity shall not retrograde. Pro- 
gress, under the circumstances supposed, is whol- 
ly out of the question. The Church is now barely 
able to hold its ground against the opposing forces 
of sin and error, or to advance with a tardy step 
to future triumphs; and if it isto be recruited 
and reinforced by such members and ministers 
only as already wield its destinies, it must re- 
main in essentially the same condition, while the 
accession of even a few persons of deeper piety, 
and stronger faith, and larger views, might sweep 
away the obstacles that retard its progress, and 
open a career of unexampled successes. A single 
individual of enlarged conceptions of duty, and 
burning zeal for Christ, is sometimes able to com- 
municate new spirit to a whole church which has, 
for years, scarcely given a sign of vitality. It 
had just enough of moral power to maintain a 
bare existence, and resist the pressure from with- 
out ; and now the additional impetus given by one 
true man of God, puts everything in motion, and 
triumphs over obstacles. What victories, then, 
might we not anticipate, what enlargement for 
Zion, could the whole host of our young men be 
induced to gird themselves with strength, and 
enter upon the whitening field to which they are 
called, with something like the spirit of primitive 
Christianity? It would be as a new life from the 
dead. It would be as the birth of a new dispen 
sation. They who are ready to perish would re- 
vive again, and all the islands of the sea would 
rejoice. 

Manifestly it is such a revival of heavenly 
charity, and wisdom, and apostolic zeal, that is 
imperatively demanded by the present condition 
of all our social and Christian enterprises. The 
passing era will ever be recognised in history as 
an age of noble conceptions and of great moral 
convictions. It has planned, and begun to exe- 
cute, godlike enterprises, but it evidently lacks 
the sinews needful for their successful accomplish- 
ment. It reels under the burdensit has assumed. 
The existing race of Christians has propagated 
sublime ideas, which it is appointed for their suc- 
cessors to realize in sublime achievements. This 
isin accordance with a greatlaw. An age of dis- 
covery leads in an age of performance. First comes 
the science, and then its application to life. The 
Church is well furnished with grand ideas. It 
has on its hands comprehensive evangelizing 
schemes, whose successful accomplishment will 
usher in the Millennium. What she now wants 
is agents to execute them. She wants an army of 
young men, large-minded and large-hearted, and 
deeply baptized into the Saviour’s spirit. This is 
the great want to which all others are subordi- 
nate. Let it be supplied, and all other obstacles 
will vanish away. The cause of Christ and hu- 
manity calls for men—needs men—cultivated, 
sanctified, self-sacrificing, brave men, and it really 
wants nothing else to the completeness of its tri- 
umphs. Material resources, with which the 
Church overflows, only wait for the bidding of 
lips touched with the holy fire to call them forth 
for the sacrifice. And now what Christian young 
man will endure the thought, that all these good- 
ly enterprises for the improvement and salvation 
of the race shall fail or languish for want of wor- 
thy champions. The Church has just now start- 
ed forth from the ignominious repose of centuri¢s, 
and trembles to recognise itseif as charged by 
Christ with the evangelization of the world. Shall 
this work, so nobly begun, fail or languish for 
want of laborers? Is it tolerable to think of, 
that the triumph cf Christ shall be postponed, 
and the deadly curse of sin continue to blight 
the hopes of three-fourths of the human race, be- 
cause we love our ease and our money, and be- 
cause our young men have shallow piety and huge 
ambition ? eae 

“ We have discovered that the general diffusion 
of a more thorough and effective education is ab- 
solutely indispensable for a self-governing people, 
and that whatever else our Republic has or lacks, 
the preservation of freedom and happiness with- 
out this reform is an impossibility. The 
work is y begun, and the means for its ex- 
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ion and completion are at least partially pro- 
vided. Will po young men accept of this holy 
trust at the hands of their fathers ? Are they 
ready to offer themseves for a service equally 
commended to their favor by religion and patriot- 
ism? Good men, who are yet alive, were the first 
to know and proclaim that the exhilarating bowl, 
which fashion had long made indispensable in 
the high places of society, and appetite had made 
the tyrant and the scourge of common life— 
which was fondly kiesed by ruby lips, and in- 
spired the eloquence of grave ecclesiastics—is an 
accursed poisoned chalice, which has drugged our 
people with disease, and vice, and damning guilt. 
This fearful truth had nearly succeeded in 
penetrating the heart of our population, and 
making its lodgement in the public conscience, 
when, through the weariness of some of its advo- 
cates, and the indiscretions of others, the apathy 
of the Church, and the sleepless efforts of inter- 
ested dealers, their deluded victims, and dema- 
gogue abettors, a paralyzing reaction has befallen 
the great enterprise, and the polluting cup is 
again brought forth from its hiding place—again 
sparkles at the feast, and maddens the joyous cir- 
cle of our youth. Are our educated young men 
prepared to preach up another crusade, and march 
in the van of another holy war against this worse 

an the false prophet ? : é 

ar" Our own na land, and the entire Chris- 
tian world, unquestionably labor under great and 
grievous ‘social evils. Our intense ard highly 
artificial civilization does in some of its modes 
and operations press with dreadful and almost 
exterminating severity upon the happiness, the 
hopes, and the virtues of large classes of the peo- 
ple. Ignorant quacks, and interested pretenders 
and demagogues, are everywhere prescribing ab- 
surd and pernicious remedies for this inveterate 
disease. Religion and education possess the true 
panacea; and they would enlist an army of val- 
iant, wise philanthropists in an enterprise which 
must fail in ordinary hands. Are our young men 
ready for this good work also? Will this call to 
holy duties be able to make itself heard amid the 





incitements to selfishness and ambition which 
throng the avenues to professional and public 
life ?” 





Memortans or Missionary LABORS IN AFRICA AND THE 
West Inpies; with historical and descriptive observa- 
tions. By William Moister, many years a@ Wesleyan 
Missionary in those countries. Revised and enlarged 
from the English edition. New York: Published by Lane 
& Scott. For sale by A. Gray, 7th street, Washington. 
This work is the result of a life spent with the 
people of whose manners, customs, and condition, 
it treats. We have here portrayed the general 
aspect of the countries of Western Africa, Islands 
of Demarara, Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Grenada, 
Tobago, and Trinidad, with the establishment of 
Protestant missions, and the progress made and 
the prospects of advancement and establishment 
among these children of Africa. “God,” says St. 
Paul, “has made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth” —a fact which modern science is striv- 
ing to explode, but which God by the gracious 
manifestations of his Holy Spirit is showing to 
be “ Science falsely so called.” The progress made 
at Sierra Leone is stated on page 35, as follows: 


“ There are now belonging to the ‘ Wesleyan 
Society, in Sierra Leone, twenty-nine chapels. Sev- 
eral of these are good stone buildings, and the 
roofs are formed of the oak obtained from con- 
demed slave-vessels ; but they are far from afford- 
ing sufficient accommodation for the people. Seven 
missionaries are employed in preaching the gospel, 
aided by siz catechists. Sixty-one local preachers go 
forth on the Sabbath, to preach to their fellow- 
countrymen in the respective villiges of the colo- 
ny. There are sixteen day schools, and eighteen 
Sabbath schools, for the religious instruction of 
negro children, two thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight of whom are in constant attendance. The 
number of church-members is four thousand seven 
hundred and twelve ; and nearly nine thousand negroes 
have been brought under the sound of the 
gospel.” 

The effects of the Emancipation Act is thus 
described : 


“We rejoiced when the united voice of the 
British nation demanded the freedom of the poor 
slave, and when the glorious object was accom- 
plished at such a noble sacrifice as twenty millons 
sterling. As the time approached, the enemies of 
freedom predicted all manner of evil, as the result 
of emancipation. According to their account, we 
were to have rebellion, and bloodshed, and ruin. 
But those who would gladly have had it so, were 
disappointed. We who labored among the negroes 
at the time witnessed a different scene. The gos- 
pel had prepared the people for the mighty change. 
On the night preceding the glorious ist of 
August, which was to bring the dawn of freedom, 
the chapels were opened for divine service in most 
of the islands ; and a grand watch-night was held 
on the occasion. The solemn hour of midnight 
found thousands of poor negroes upon their bend- 
ed knees before God, to receive the boon of free- 
dom as from Heaven; and when the clock struck 
twelve, which was the death-knell of slavery, they 
waited for a few moments in silent prayer and 
praise, and then rose and sung, with one heart 
and one voice, ‘ Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow, &c. After which, they returned to 
their homes, rejoicing that they had lived to see 
the hour freedom had come. 

“Tn the island of St. Vincent, one pleasing and 
immediate result of emancipation was, an increas- 
ed desire among the liberated slaves for religious 
instruction. The people generally seemed im- 
pressed with one idea, namely: ‘We are now 
free; therefore we must all be religious’ Every 
hinderance being now removed, they came flock- 
ing to chapel by scores and hundreds, not merely 
as occasional worshippers, but professedly to join 
themselves ‘to the Lord in a perpetual covenant.’ 
A divine unction attended the preaching of the 
word, and we had reason to believe that an exten- 
sive work of grace was in progress among the 
people. During the first year after emancipation, 
we received upwards of one thousand new mem- 
bers into church-fellowship with us, in various 
parts of the island. There was also a demand for 
schools, which we could scarcely meet on an ade- 
quate scale; and it required our utmost efforts to 
provide for the rapid extension of the work, as 
well as the greatest prudence in the administration 
of discipline. The religious services were generally 
both long and arduous ; and [ have frequently been 
engaged upwards of five hours, without coming 
outside the communion rail, in preaching, praying, 
baptizing, administering the Lord’s supper, and 
other religious services. 

_ “The effects of freedom were also seen in the 
increased temporal comforts of the people. They 
cheerfully worked for wages, and were soon pos- 
sessed of the means of purchasing lots of land, 
and of building comfortable little cottages there- 
on. Free villages sprung up in every direction ; 
and, as the friends of the negro, we had to act as 
their temporal counsellors, as well as their spiritual 
guides, in many important matters. Thus, our 
labors were rendered peculiarly arduous ; but we 
received a rich reward in the prosperity with 
which we were favored, and in the affectionate 
attachment of a grateful and happy people. 
Ardent love to their ministers is a distinguishing 
feature in the character of these dear people. In 
riding along the road, the missionary will some- 
times be saluted, by nearly a hundred voices at 
once, exclaiming, ‘How d’ye, massa; how missie 
and pickaninnies” This friendly salutation comes 
from a gang of laborers at work in the field, near- 
ly hidden in the sugar canes which they are weed- 
ing. Thus they inquire after the minister, his 
wife, and his children, in one breath; ond the 
missionary responds kindly, and hears the same 
number of voices cry, ‘Tank you, massa; God 
bless you, massa ;’ and he pursues his journey 
with feelings of gratitude and joy. If he remind 
them of the meeting at night, and invite them to 
attend, they will probably reply, ‘ Yes, massa ; we 
all go come ; we love we chapel.’” 

* * * * * * * * 
“ Among the civil blessings secured to the poor 
negroes in the West Indies, by the evangelical 
labors of Christian missionaries, that which ap- 
pears most prominent, and which sheds a halo of 
glory around the British name, is their emanci- 
pation from slavery; for, whatever may be the 
opinion of others on this subject, we, who witness- 
ed their bondage, and watched the progress of 
their freedom in all its stages, are convinced in 
our own minds, that the principal instrument in 
producing this glorious change in their civil con- 
dition, was the faithful proclamation of the gospel 
of Christ. We do not undervalue the organiza- 
tions of British philanthropists, nor the appeals 
which were made to the Legislature of England 
for the abolition of slavery; but we maintain 
that these would, without the gospel, have been 
ineffectual. It was the benign influence of 
Christianity, brought to bear on the minds 
and hearts of the poor slaves, that proclaimed 
them to be men, gave point to the plea for justice 
on their behalf, and melted away the chains by 
Which they had so long been bound. What a glo- 
Tlous achievement was this! such a vast number of 
human beings, with affections and feelings like our 

Wn, introduced to all the blessings of civil free. 

dom! With feelings of pow emotion have I fre- 

quently listened to the affecting statements of the 

People, while setting forth their own experience 

on matters relating to slavery and emancipation. 

e improvement in the sdcial condition of 

the People, which has followed the introduction of 
© gospel, is of a striking character ; but, to form 
be adequate idea of its nature and extent, the 
jeder must visit the countries which have passed 

n review before him. He must witness the pro- 

ap of civilization, the beautiful villages, and 

0 thea grounds, as well as other evidences 

Well-directed industry, He must entet 


“death !? 





their cottages, and mark the cleanliness, neatness, 
and comfort, which generally prevail in their do- 
mestic arrangements. He must attend their places 
of worship on the Sabbath-day, where the parents 
and children may be seen assembled, neat and 
clean in their persons and attire, modest and re- 
spectful in their behaviour, and exhibiting alto. 
gether an aspect of cheerfulness and joy, which 
the gospel alone can inspire. And all this must 
be contrasted with the heathenish state of the 
people before the arrival of the missionaries. 

“ But Christianity regards man as an intellect- 
ual and moral being; and the results of our mis- 
sionary labors are seen, to the greatest advantage, 
in the higher department of mind. We are aware 
that infidelsand skeptics used formerly to insinuate 
that the African tribes were ‘inferior to the rest 
of the species ’"—that they had no souls; but this 
slander has been triumphantly refuted* We can 
boldly point to upwards of eighty thousand convert- 
ed natives, in Africa and the West Indies, con- 
nected with our society, who have become united 
in church-fellowship with the people of God. 
Many of these are eminent for their piety; and 
thousands of others have passed into the eternal 
world, leaving behind them the most pleasing evi- 
dences, that they were departing to be with Christ, 
which is far better. 

“ The gratifying measure of success which has 
attended the efforts already made to evangelize 
this people, as seen in their civil elevation, social 
improvement, intellectual development, and in 
the actual conversion of many to the faith of the 
gospel, may be regarded as the prelude to a still 
more glorious harvest. Weare aware that, for 
the last few years,a gloomy cloud has overshadow- 
ed our interesting West India Missions ; and that, 
on some stations, the work has appeared to de- 
cline ; while on others, it has not advanced with 
the rapidity of former days. It must be re- 
membered, however, that this apparent declension 
is entirely the result of commercial and agricul- 
tural depression, occasioned by the injudicious 
policy of the British Government in admitting 
slave-grown sugar to the market of this country 
on the same terms as the produce of free labor. 
Whatever difference of opinion may, exist on the 
exciting topics of ‘free trade’ and ‘protection, 
the Christian and the philanthropist will agree in 
the sentiment, that when the great moral subject 
of slavery is involved in the question, some modi- 
fication should be made to meet the case; and that 
‘ protection’ should be afforded to British West 
India planters, to enable them successfully to com- 
plete with their neigbours who still hold their 
fellow-men in cruel bondage. For a great nation, 
which has emancipated its slaves at a cost of twenty 
millions sterling, to encourage foreign slavery by 
its present line of policy, is one of those inconsist- 
encies we sometimes meet with in human affairs, 
and which appears almost unaccountable. We 
entertain the hope, however, that in the order of 
Divine Providence this difficulty will soon be 
overcome; that social and religious prosperity 
will again revive, and these beautiful islands will 
exhibit to the world a prosperous and happy 
community, worthy of the glorious emancipa- 
tion. 

“ Although much has been done for the negro 
race, and an amount of success has been realized 
that clearly demonstrates the efficiency of the 
plans in operation for their conversion, there is 
yet a great work to be accomplished. Look at the 
vast continent of Africa, with its teeming millions 
of degraded Mohammedans and pagan idolaters, 
still sitting ‘in darkness and in the shadow of 
Look at the two hundred thousand hu- 
man beings annually dragged away from their 
native shores, and doomed to spend the remnant 
of their days in hopeless slavery! Christianity, 
with its train of regenerating, sanctifying, and 
saving blessings, offers the only remedy for the 
miseries of Africa. We would not undervalue 
the services of British cruisers, and other preven- 
tive means, now necessarily employed on the 
coast; but we are fully convinced, that a line of 
mission stations, judiciously appointed and zeal- 
ously sustained,would do much more towards the 
effectual suppression of the slave-trade, than all 
the steamers, and cannon, and powder, that could 
be employed in that service. Physical force may 
lop off the branches, but moral and religious in- 
fluence would strike at the very root of the dis- 
ease. The gospel would not only prepare the 
people fora blessed immorality, but civilization 
and legitimate commerce would assuredly follow, 
even to the centreof Africa. It would unfold to 
the native chiefs the vast resources of their own 
country, by which they might promote the real 
improvement of their people, instead of selling 
them into hopeless bondage. 

“But the question arises, where is the instru- 
mentality to carry on this blessed work to be 
found? Having a deep conviction that Africa 
will ultimately be regenerated chiefly by the in- 
strumentality of her own sons, we point to the 
West Indies. Would the British Government 
and British Christians put an end to the slave- 
trade and evangelize the vast continent of Africa, 
they must support the West Indies by their poli- 
tical arrangomonts, by thoir misstuuary zeal, und 
by their united prayers; and as the West India 
Islands advance in prosperity, they will take a 
larger share than they have yet done, in furnish- 
ing both men and money, for the evangelization of 
Africa. Whatever may be the opinion of the 
reader, on the theory now advanced, we think it 
is sustained by the narrative of facts contained in 
the preceding pages. 

“"To accomplish this object, and to make the 
West Indies the principal instrument in the ele- 
vation of Africa, British Christians must put forth 
their united efforts for many years to come. The 
number of missionaries must be greatly increased. 
Theological institutions must be established in 
the principal colonies, for the training of native 
ministers and teachers. A missionary ship must 
be provided, for the navigation of the various 
rivers and creeks on the coast; to make occasion- 
al voyages between Africa and the West Indies, 
for the conveyance of ministersand teachers ; and 
to facilitate those changes which the health of the 
agents may require, and by which the prosperity 
of the work will be promoted. Such a plan, vig- 
orous!y worked out, would accomplish wonders. 
The banks of the Niger, from Timbuctoo to Rab- 
ba, would soon resound with the praises of God. 
The moral wilderness would become as a fruitful 
field, and the desert would rejoice and blossom as 
the rose. May the Lord hasten it in his time!” 





* In the West Indies we meet with striking instances of 
native talent We have persons of color who are judges, 
legislators, physicans, and Christian ministers 8. C. of 
Grenada, is a self-taught astronomer ; and he traced the path 
of the comet which appeared in 1844, with an accuracy that 
elicited the commendation of the celebrated Dr. Dick, whose 
letter [| have now before me. J.G ,in the same Isiand, isa 
general genius, and a self taught watchmaker, by which 
— he has, for many years past, obtained his live 

ihood. 


—_——sr— 

Mr. John Caphart, a very honest witness for 
the Government, in the case of Morris, delivered 
himself of the following testimony, as drawn out 
by the cross examination ; 

“It was part of my business to arrest all slaves 
and free persons of color, who were collected in 
crowds at night, and lock them up. It was also 
part of my business to take them before the 
Mayor. I did this without any warrant, and at 
my own discretion. Next day they were examin- 
ed and punished. The punishment is fogging. I 
am one of the men who flog them. They get not 
exceeding thirty-nine lashes. 

“I am paid fifty cents for every negro I flog. 
The price used to be 621; cents. I am paid fifty 
cents for every negro I arrest, and fifty cents more: 
if-I flog him. I have flogged hundreds. I am 
often employed by private persons to pursue fugi- 
tive slaves. I have been thus employed since 

1836. I never refuse a good job of that kind. 
Sometimes they turn out bad johs, but never if I 
can prevent it. All that I have arrested as fugi- 
tives were decided to be such, except those Portu- 
guese the counsel read about in the other trial.” 


Certainly, there is “no disputing about tastes.” 
Just think of it—a man claiming to be a freeman 
in Boston, in the 19th century, hiring himself out 
to flog negroes at 50 centsa head! There are 
many ways of making a living—and this is one of 
them. ; * 





Jesse Whitman, a fugitive slave, said to belong 
to John Conrad, Esq, of Loudoun county, Va., 
was arrested at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, on 
the 21st ult., and while in Philadelphia, an effort 
was made to detain him bya writ of habeas corpus, 
but the boat shoved off before it could be exe- 
cuted. 





Decuination.—A telegraphic despatch dated 
Montpelier, Vermont, June 28, makes the follow- 
ing announcement : 

“Hon. Lucius B. Peck, who was nominated for 
Governor of Vermont, by the Free Soil Conven- 
tion at Burlington, declines being a candidate. 
He gives his reasons in a letter to the Montpelier 
Patriot. He says he cannot assent to the resolu- 
tions passed by the Convention, inasmuch as he 
believes the Fugitive Slave Law to be constitu- 
tional, and cannot consent that the act passed by 
the last Legislature, authorizing the State to take, 
by habeas corpus, a slave out of the hands of the 


nited States officers asa just exercise of the pow- 
er of the State.” « 





At a late meeting at Burlington, Vermont, a 
fugitive, named Milton Clark, ateted that when 
he escaped-from slavery into the free States, he 
was soon supplied with letters to different per- 
sons to help him on his way northward, and 
among them was Millard Fillmore, who seemed 
rejoiced at his escape, gave him money, and help- 
ed him on his way. This is honorable to the hu- 
mane feelings of Mr. Fillmore. Such humani 





ty, 
however, in these times, is restrained 
rors of the Fugitive Law. tn 


THE TRANSATLANTIC WORLD. 


New York, June 29, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Some months ago I took occasion to write you 
descriptive papers on India, in this series of let- 
ters; and, in continuation of the plan | formed at 
that time to treat of other comparatively unknown 
Eastern parts in the same manner, in each pass- 
ing dearth of news of active political events over 
the water, I shall to-day write principally of 
Japan, of which Kingdom fewer facts are even at 
this late day generally known than of any other 
portion of the globe inhabited by men who have 
arrived at the state of semi-civilization in which 
the Japanese have existed for so long a time. 
They have had a law in force for full two cen- 
turies forbidding access to their territories to 
all the outside world, except the Chinese and 
Dutch, in whose favor the exception is itself very 
limited; while it is a capital offence, surely 
punished as such, for a Japanese to leave his 
country. The Dutch first penetrated Japan 
about the year 1600, and have continued there 
ever since, though gradually their trade with the 
natives and liberty to go about has been circum- 
scribed, until, from unlimited trade and capital, 
they are now permitted to bring in but two ships 
per annum, and are virtually imprisoned on a 
barricadoed island of about 1,600 feet square, 
termed Kangoski. The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, however, were the first European nations 
who got among the Japanese, the latter going in 
first about 54 years after crossing the Cape of 
Good Hope. They were originally allowed to 
propagate their religion without let or hindrance, 
until their missionaries began to meddle in affairs 
of state. In 1587, some fifty years after they 
were established there, Taico Sama, the enlight- 
ened, tolerant, and able sovereign of that coun- 
try of that day, came near expelling them, on the 
ground that the Portuguese Vice Provincial and 
his associates had attempted to force their creed 
on his subjects, incited their disciples to destroy 
the native temples, persecuted the native (Budd- 
hist) priests, &c. Both Spain and Portugal, it 
will be remembered, were then under the domin- 
ion of Philip Ii, than whom a more bigoted, in- 
tolerant, and persecuting man never sat on Eu- 
ropean throne. So the conduct of his people in 
Japan was but in keeping with the policy of their 
home Government. 

The Vice Provincial in vain protested that 
the priests of his religion should not be held re- 
sponsible for the acts of their commercial coun- 
trymen, or for failing to control the holy zeal of 
their native converts. For atime he obtained a 
respite of the sentence of banishment, which was 
promulgated against them. But, (according to 
old writers,) alleging that they (the priests) trav- 
ersed the country accompanied by large bands of 
disorderly persons, to the destruction of peace 
and good order; that they had endeavored to se- 
duce his subjects from their allegiance, and had 
made no secret of their designs to conquer the 
Empire eventually, as they had conquered the 
Philippines, the Emperor made a very sensi- 
ble speech to them before turning them out bag 
and baggage, saying: “ Conceive yourselves in 
my position, the ruler of a great Empire, and sup- 
pose certain of my subjects should find their way 
into your pessessions on the pretence of teaching 
the doctrines of Dsiu. If you should discover 
their assumed zeal in the cause of religion to bea 
mere mask for ambitious projects, that their real 
object was to make themselves masters of your 
dominions, would you not treat them as traitors 
to the State. I hold the Fathers to be traitors 
to my State, and as such I do treat them.” 

They, however, managed for fifty years longer 
to gain entrance and go at large in Japan ; but at 
the end of that time the sentence of banishment 
was rigidly enforced, the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity was prohibited, a price was set on the 
heads of Christian priests, and all Europeans ex- 
cept the Dutch were summarily expelled. 

This persecution was levelled against them as 
rebels, rather than as religionists,; and was 
brought about in no little measure by the jeal- 
ousies of the Portngvecc and Spaniards towards 
each other. The Dutch, who had then been 30 
years in Japan, of course did their best to in- 
crease the Emperor’s dislike to them, in order to 
get rid of troublesome European rivals in trade. 
The Japanese Government, when issuing the 
edict for confining the Dutch to the little island 
above mentioned, lectured them after a fashion, 
showing that the temper and spirit manifested 
too frequently at this day in the rivalries of the 
Christian churches prevailed then. Saying: “In 
former times it was well known to us that you 
both served Christ, but on account of the bitter 
enmity you ever bore each other, we imagined 
there were two Christs. Now, however, the Em- 
peror is assured to the contrary. Now he knows 
you both serve one and the same Christ. From any 
indication of serving him you must for the future 
forbear,” &c. The English were permitted to fre- 
quent Japan but for a period of ten years—from 
1613 to 1623. In the reign of the second Charles, 
fifty years later, they renewed the effort to get a 
foothold there. But the Dutch, intriguing against 
them, had a decree for their expulsion pro- 
nounced, provisionally, because Charles had mar- 
ried a Spanish Princess. 

The Empire consists of many islands, lying 
between the same parailels of north latitude which 
bound Spain and Jtaly. They number perhaps 
1,000, some large and others small. The best 
writers estimate their population at 24,000,000, 
though we have no guarantee for the correctness 
of their data. An actual census of Miaco, the ec- 
clesiastical capital, was published in Europe in 
1690, according that city 529,726 inhabitants, of 
whom 52,169 were priests—all sturdy beggars of 
course. These islands (one only very large, three 
of smaller size, containing between them an area 
twice as great as that of Great Britain, and the 
rest small) are situated within the scope of the 
terrible storms and hurricanes of the China Sea, 
and are mountainous and volcanic, and therefore 
subject to earthquakes. The climate is remark- 
able for its extreme of cold in winter and heat in 
summer. The population is principally scattered 
throughout in fertile valleys, their employment 
being for the most part in agriculture, in which 
they are well skilled, so far as draining, embank- 
ing, and irrigating, are concerned ; and they cul- 
tivate the grains and fruits of Europe, except 
rye and maize, having also the same domestic an- 
imals, with the addition of the buffalo. They 
also raise the cotton plant and the tea tree, being 
infinitely inferior to the Chinese in the cultiva- 
tion of the latter. For the last 200 years they 
have carried out the principle of “ protection ” 
to its utmost limit, living wholly, as it were, with- 
out foreign trade, Gold, silver, copper, and seal- 
ing-wax, are almost the only commodities which 
Japan has ever exported, her export trade being 
now confined to the cargoes of two Dutch ships 
annually, which bring from thence principally 
fine copper ingots and sealing-wax. The Gov- 
ernment is doubtless wholly indifferent in reli- 
gious matters, objecting to the ingress of Euro- 
peans under religious professions, because they 
perceive that sooner or later European settle- 
ments, even when thus made, have ended inva- 
riably in the conquest of the eastern nations per- 
mitting them to come in among them freely. [t 
has been two hundred years since anything new 
has been published in Europe concerning them, 
owing to the strictness with which they bar their 
Empire from access. The people are witty, pa- 
tient under afflictions, ceremonious to a fault, and 
ambitious of honors, They are’also inquisitive, 
and perhaps the most revengeful race in the 
world, it being part of their religion never to 
suffer a private injury to pass unrevenged. They 
are neither avaricious nor addicted to.games of 
chance. Blood (rank) brings honor among them, 
not wealth; the richest merchant among them 
giving plage to the poorest noble. i 

Their temperance in eating and érinking on 
ordinary occasions is proverbial, and fish, vegeta- 
bles, and wild beasts, are their chief sustenance. 
On the other hand, they shed biood more readily 
than any other people, death being their ordinary 
punishment. After the criminal is put to death, 
they flock around the corpse in crowds, to try 
their swords and which all wear, ypon 
the dead hody—he being the victor who — 
the most terrible wound at a single stroke. Un- 
like the timid populations of the tropics, or the 
untutored aboriginals of our own land, the Euro- 
peans were met there when first essaying to ob- 





th after their peculiar fashion, by a 
warllke rape, who knew enough of their pretended 


friends to estimate their professions of philan- 
thropy at their true value, and were sufficiently 
politic to chase them off at the threshold. In- 
deed, nowhere else have the European nations 
made so contemptible an exhibition on a foreign 
theatre, as in Japan. 

From present appearances, there is no reason 
to draw the conclusion that the close of the pres- 
ent century will see that great empire more at 
the mercy of Europe than at its beginning, unless 
the revolution in the condition of portions of the 
East destined to result from our occupation of 
Pacific coasts, may extend thither; which at pres- 
ent is exceedingly improbable. 

English Governmental statistics show that the 
cost of the first month of Sir Harry Smith’s 
Kaffir war, was £260,000 ; and that it has, go far, 
cost an average of about £85,000 per month, sub- 
sequently, with a fair prospect of its continuance 
for years longer. English labor, of course, pays 
for the whistle. 

The people of Rome have adopted a somewhat 
novel mode of embarrassing the Pope’s Govern- 
mont, copying, however, after the policy with 
which the Huns contend against that of the Em- 
peror of Austria. Thus they have very general- 
ly given up smoking, which deprives the Roman 
exchequer of its previous large receipts from the 
tax on the tobacco monopoly. Nor will they 
gamble in the state lottery, as heretofore, which 
practice was another important source of the 
Pope’s revenue. 

The soldiers of the French garrison do not ap- 
pear in the streets of Rome, except with arms in 
their hands, and in considerable bodies. Their 
position there is in all respects practically that of 
invaders, holding possession of a conquered city 
at the point of the bayonet. 

As the long beard has come to be an emblem 
of devotion to republicanism in almost every Eu- 
ropean country, every one caught wearing it in 
Rome is forcibly shaved by the police, and often 
imprisoned and otherwise maltreated, as a suspi- 
cious (political) character. 

All accounts from Ireland represent that so 
long accursed country as being in an exceedingly 
improving condition. She is actually without a 
humbug over which to raise a hubbabo, like that 
of the “ Repeal agitation”” Many of the old 
enemies cf her internal peace and prosperity 
have been swept away. The ancient landlords, a 
supercilious class, fearing, disliking, and despising 
the lower orders—and the latter, who, in turn, 
feared, mistrusted, and hated them—each appear 
to be, for the nonce, powerless for working fur- 
ther injury against each other—though Lord 
John Russell end Pope Pius are both doing their 
best to keep alive their mutual ill will, which has 
existed so many centuries. The famine, in forcing 
away so many hundreds of thousands, and direct- 
ly or indirectly killing well nigh as many more, 
has not only made room for the more comfortable 
support of those left there, but at the same time 
in ruining the fortunes of the wasters, it has com- 
pelled them to sell out, giving place to those who 
use better economy, and are disposed to deal with 
the laborer on the principle that he is worthy of 
his hire. As small farms thriftily cared for mul- 
tiply there, a visible change for the better in the 
condition of the masses is everywhere apparent. 
So we may hope that in time the Irishman at 
home will prove himself undoubtedly the man, in 
every sense of the word, he is in America. 

The calculations of the tradesmen, lodging- 
house keepers, &c., of London, have been wofally 
disappointed in the matter of their profits upon 
the strangers going to the World’s Fair. Their 
own avarice has served more than anything else 
to dash their hopes. They undertook to charge 
exorbitant prices for all things, and in that man- 
ner compelled the great majority attending from 
a distance to stay in thecity only long enough to 
get one good look at the show. Those arriving 
after the close of the first week, very generally 
avoided sleeping a single night within thirty 
miles of the Crystal Palace. So, though twenty 
or thirty thousand fresh visiters may have come 
in daily, that number makes no sensible impres- 
sion on the business of thecity. On the contra- 
ry, it has been long since London’s trade was so 
stagnant. Political economists have always held 
that any absorption of the public mind by one 
subject, never fails to lessen trade while it ex- 
ists. So this World’s Fair experience is confirm- 
ation of their theory. The idea is, that two sub- 
jects cannot at the same moment efficiently occu- 
py a man’s attention. 

The cost of the building, with the expenses of 
the exhibition, will be about £300,000; £65,486 
were realized from the sale of season tickets, and 
£65,000 was realized from private subscriptions 
before the work was commenced. At the end of 
the third week, £37,702 had been realized from 
tickets sold to daily visiters. This makes a total 
of receipts to that date of but £168,188. It is 
estimated that the next hundred days will bring 
in atthe door, £150,000. At the end of that time 
the novelty will have died off—in fact, the show 
will then be over. So if it pays expenses, it is 
about as much as may be expeeted. It has deen 
gravely proposed to buy, as a perpetual show for 
the people, by the proceeds of the tickets, not 
only the building, but its contents, which are es- 
timated to be worth at least £12,000,000. As to 
raise this sum would require the receipt of £2,000 
daily (Sundays excepted) above the daily expen- 
ses, for twenty years, the prospect of thus buying 
up the “hull concern” is rather “dingling,” I 
fancy. Liseratist. 


———__ + -_ — 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS - IMPORTANT TO 
AMERICANS VISITING EUROPE. 


The Boston Evening Gazette has the following 
letter from J. C. B. Davis, of the United States 
Legation at London ; 

U.S. Leeation, Lonpon, June 10. 

Every applicant for a passport at a Legation, if 
unknown to the Minister, the Secretary, or the 
other gentlemen connected with the Legation, 
is required to furnish some proof of his citizen- 
ship. 

The best evidence is a passport from the De- 
partment of State, which can be easily obtained 
before leaving America. Next to that isa pass- 
port from the State or local Governments, which 
can be exchanged for a United States passport at 
the Legation. In the failure of either of these, 
“gentlemen are sometimes put to trouble to prove 
their identity. Naturalized citizens, particularly, 
should bring with them official proof of their citi- 
zenship. These rules have been long in force at 
this Legation, and are strictly enforced. 

The Russian authorities in London, I am told, 
refuse to visé passports. I do not know any way 
to get a passport for Russia, unless it can be got 
at the Legation in Washington. 

The French regulation require the vis¢ of the 
French Consul in London on the passports of 
travellers entering France from England, but may 
go without it, and haveno trouble, Ifany traveller 
for France has a passport from Washington, if he 
chooges to run the risk of going without the Con- 
sul visé, (for which a fee of about one dollar is 
charged,) it will not be necessary to come to our 
Legation in London at all. 

Travellers will do well, immediately on arriving 
in London, to have their passports put in order for 
such parts of the continent as they propose visit- 
ing, and to observe a similarrule throughout their 
travels. It will certainly save a great deal of 
hurry, probably a great deal of expense, and pos- 
sibly yexatious delay. 

A register of Americans arriving hore is kept 
at Cappa’s News Room, 6 Charing Cross. 
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The F,ondon Times thus discourses on the dis- 
play of American products at the great cxhibi- 
tion: 

“If the Americans do excite a smile, it is by 
their pretensions. Whenever they come out of 
their province of rugged utility, and enter into 
competition with European elegance, they cer- 
tainly do make themselves ridiculous, Their far- 
niture is grotesque; their carriages and harness 
are gingerbread ; their carpets are tawdry ; their 
patchwork quilts surpass even the invariabl. ug- 
liness of this fabric; their cut glass is clumsy ; 
their pianos sound of nothing but iron and wood ; 
their bookbinding is that of a journeyman work- 
ing on his own account in an English market- 
town ; their daguerreotypes are the sternest and 
gloomiest of all daguerreotypes; their printed 
calicos are such as our housemaids would not 
think it respectable to wear. Even their ingenu- 
ity, great as it is, becomes ridiculous when it at- 
tempts competition with Europe. Double pianos, 
a combination ef a piano and a violin, a chair 
with a segar case in its back, and other mongrel 
constructions, belong to a people that would be 
centaurs and mermen if they could, and are 
always rebelling against the trammels of unity. 
But why should the Americans take it so much 
to heart if they cannot be all things at once? 
Would it be reasonable that Paris should envy 
them the possession of a Continent? Then why 
should they envy Paris, or any other city, its 
natural aptitude for art? The Americans can- 
not be all things at once. In some things they 
claim to surpass the whole world, and expect their 
supremacy to he allqwed as a matter of course, In 
other respects they are as plainly behindhand 
and must remain so for ages. The Americans 
have really no occasion to fret at the homely and 
even uncouth figure they cut by the side of their 
neighbors. Even supposing they heard a few 
‘sneers,’ they may say, with the wealthy man - 

* Populus mihi sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi.’ 

“ A nation with a continent in its pocket can 
afford to be laughed at. After all, the American 
section is the fittest possible picture of the geo. 
graphical part, not merely as fastidious Europe. 
ahs might describe it, but even as it would strike 
an American himself, in his pr from Broad- 





way to the Missouri or the Rio Grande. Is Amer- 


ica not content with being America, but does it 
want to be Europe also? Let it beware in time 
of that fatal ambition. If the United States are 
wise, they will be more anxious to ascertain their 
own place and keep to it, than to be many nations 
in one. They will see that, as Europe cannot be 
America, so America cannot be Europe.” 


This tone of remark is, to be sure, somewhat 
different from that indulged in by Sir Henry L. 
Bulwer, before the recent meeting of the Mary- 
land Historical Society ; but we do not anticipate 
that the remarks of either will do us any perma- 
nent injury. * 


—_s_—_ 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 

The new postage law will go into effect on the 
first day of July, and for the benefit of our read- 
ers we condense, from the official table, a summary 
of its provisions: 

Prepaid Letter Postage-—Every letter of the 
weight of half an ounce or less, sent for any dis- 
tance less than 3,000 miles, is to be charged three 
cents, and for every additional half ounce, or 
fractional part thereof, an additional rate of 
three cents is to be charged. Letters sent over 
3,000 miles are to be charged double the above 
rates. 

Unpaid Letter Postage-——-Upon all letters, the 
postage of which is not paid in advance, five cents 
postage is to be charged for half ounce, for any 
distance less than 3,000 miles, and ten cents for 
every letter sent more than this distance 

Drop Letters deposited in any post office, for de- 
livery only, are to be charged one cent. 

Newspapers.— W eekly newspapers can be sent 
by mail to all subscribers in the cuuaty in which 
they are printed, free of postage ; out of the coun- 
ty, for any distance not exceeding fifty miles, five 
cents per quarter ; over 50 and not exceeding 300 
miles, ten cents; over 300 and not exceeding 
1,000, fifteen cents; over 1,000 and less than 
2,000, twenty cents per quarter. The postage 
upon daily newspapers, for any distance less than 
50 miles, is twenty-five cents a quarter, in ad- 
vance ; over 50 and less than 300 miles, fifty cents 
per quarter. ° 

Transient Newspapers—W hensent any distance 
under 500 miles must pay one cent an ounce, in 
advance; over 500 and less than 1,500, double 
that rate. The same rates of postage are also to 
be charged upon transient magazines, beoks, en- 
gravings. 

Magazines published monthly or quarterly are 
to be charged half a cent an ounce for any distance 
under 500 miles, and twice that amount if sent 
more than 500 miles, and in all cases a quarter’s 
payment is to be paid in advance. 





A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

In reply to an attempt of the Boston Advertiser 
to liken Horace Mann’s obligations to the late 
Edmund Dwight to those incurred by Mr. Web- 
ster on accepting the office of Secretary of State, 
the editor of the Commonwealth thus forcibly puts 
Mr. Webster and his champion to the wall. On 
the whole, the less his friends say in defence of 
this side of Mr. Webster’s public life, the better 
it will be for all parties —W. Y. Post. 

“Of all the newspapers in Boston, surely the 
editor of the Advertiser should have been the last 
to run against the receivers of subscriptions. He 
certainly has had no calls to ‘fear the giftbring- 
ers,’ nor has he done so. But since he has thus 
shown himself officious to criticise, and allows 
himself personally to impute bad motives to the 
receivers of subscriptions we do not think that 
we should allow the modesty which would forbid 
Mr. Mann from making comparisons of a personal 
nature to restrain us from doing so. 

“Let us then distinguish. And here we have 
the pleasant duty to do this in illustration of the 
high honor and good faith of the Advertiser as 
well as of Mr. Mann. 

“Mr. Mann received contributions for the 
special purpose of expending them in aid of the 
cause of education. This matter was, in compli- 
ment to him, investigated by a Legislative Com- 
mittee, who to his honor reported that his dis- 
bursements had been made judiciously and for 
the purpose for which they were intended, and 
that they exceeded his receipts. 

‘Mr. Hale, whose newspaper had long been 
marked for respectability and good taste, met with 
unfortunate losses in speculative business. The 
contributions of his friends became to him a mat- 
ter of necessity and salvation. They did not hes- 
itate. They came liberally forward in a manner 
that did honor to themselves and to him whom 
they protected. Years afterwards, without any 
demand made, Mr. Hale fully accounted for and 
re-paid the whole sum he had received, with in- 
terest. 

“Mr. Webster has had a professional income, 
stated by his friends in the newspapers (see New 
York Express) at twenty-five thousand dollars per 
annum, and is known to have received at one time 
one hundred thousand dollars for his professional 
services in the recovery of the Spanish claims. 
He, too, has received contributions. More than 
two hundred thousand dollars have been contributed 
to him by the manufacturers and merchants of 
Boston, in gratitude for his tariff labors in years 
gone by. In addition to this, about five years 
since, these same gentlemen, finding it quite im- 
possible, even with the largest dotation, to place 
in comfortable circumstances their friend, ‘ nei- 
ther rich nor a bachelor,’ actually raised a fund 
of fifty thousand dollars, (it was to have been double 
that amount, but New York did not respond to 
the call as was expected.) and that it might not 
be wasted, as former contributions had been, they 
placed it in the hands of trustees, who now hold 
it and pay the income for the benefit of Mr. Web- 
ster during his life, the capital fund to go to his 
family after his death. Finally, after the famous 
diplomatic Haven correspondence of last summer, 
in which everybody could see ‘a wink as good as 
a nod, forty-six thousand dollars were raised in 
Boston and New York, and paid to Mr. Webster. 

“ And here indeed, we must stop. This Web- 
ster contribution is unlike the Mann contribu- 
tion; it is unlike the Hale contribution, in this; 
that there is but one side ta the account of it. 
There are receipts, but no disbursements. There 
is the nEBTor, but no crepitor. This comparison 
is none of our seeking. It is imprudently made 
by Mr. Webster’s friends, and being made by 
them, we are willing to pursue it as far as they 
please. 

“ But there is a conclusion to be drawn from all 
this. Hear this! ye farmers on the hill tops of 
Worcester and Berkshire, thet laboriously toil 
and frugally live, and (some thanks to Horace 
Mann for this) can educate your children much 
better than you were yourselves instructed ; hear 
this! ye fishermen on the barren shores of Nan- 
tucket and the Vineyard, who painfully draw 
your subsistence from the deep sea; hear this, 
that our Daniel Webster, ‘neither rich nor a 
bachelor,’ cannot afford to be Secretary of State 
with a salary of six thousand dollars per year, and 
three thousand dollars per year from the fund we 
have mentioned! And then, when you have con- 
sidered this thriving management of private af- 
fairs, reflect upon the advantages of such a man’s 
being called upon to administer the husiness of 
the nation. Subscribe if you can, vote if you can, 
for the man who, on the 7th of March, 1850, first 
led the way and showed to the pleased and aston- 
ished South the possibility of passing the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law.” 


Curer Justice HornsLOweER PRONOUNCES THE 
Fvertive Stave Law UnconstirutionaL.—We 
are permitted to make the following extract from 
a letter from Chief Justice Hornblower to Sena- 
tor Chase, dated Newark, N. J., April 9, 1851 : 


“Somewhere about the year 1836,a fugitive 
slaye came before us, upon & habeas corpus writ 
allowed by me, (and as it was a few days before 
our regular term,) made returnable at bar. On 
that occasion (when no such excitement existed 
as now prevails) [ wrote an opinion, to the effect, 
that, 1st, Congress had no authority to legislate 
on the subject ; secondly, whether Congress had 
such power or not, no man could be deprived 
of a trial by jury, when his personal identity, his 
age, his ownership of himself, and his obligation 
to serve another as his slave, were in issue. The 
opinion was not read by me from the bench, 
(tnough the amount of it was orally stated by me,) 
because it became unnecessary, my associate jus- 
tices uniting with me in opinion that the magis- 
trate had no right to ‘commit’ the man claimed 
as a slave, as he had done, to the custody of the 
sheriff for safe-keeping until his master came for 
him, our jails not being built for the safe-keeping 
of any man’s slaves, but for criminals only.”— 
Toledo (0) Republican. 

Sead cm 

Tue Sovrnern Conaress—The Charleston 
Courier of the 19th ult. contains the proclamation 
of Governor Means, of South Careliga, {who 
signs himself “Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief!” to the managers of elections throughout 
the State, to hold an election on the second Mon- 
day in October next, and the day following, for 
two deputies from edch Congressional district of 
the State, who are to represent the State in a 
Southern Congress. This is done according to 
= act of —_ last Legislature. , The Southern 

ongr' owever, from p ill 
be tr meager affair: The d fasaottion te goin 
South Carolina in such a convocation is neither 
general nor cordial, as far as may be judged by 
public indications.— Balt. Sun. _ . 





Hon. Rozegt Rantoun, the recently elected 
member of Congress from the Salem district in 
Massachusetts, made a political speech at Janes- 





ville, Wisconsin, on tae 16th inst.. in which he 
denounced the Fugitive Law as ugconstitutional, 








Cuurcu Action on Lanp Rerorm.— At the 
meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
,of Illinois, at Batavia, Kane county, in May, the 
following was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That Land Monopoly is one of the 
greatest sources of human misery that ever cursed 
our race; and we deem it oar duty, as Chris- 
tians, to keep Land Reform in the foreground 
among our other reformatory principles, and co- 
work with God in the fulfilment of that prophecy 
which declares that every man shall sit under his 
own vine and fig tree.” 

Four Hunpren Tuovusanp Deap Letters have 
been received at the Genersl Post Office from 


California —a fact suggestire of many painful 
reflections. 





Homesteap Exemprion.—The Legislatures of 
New Hampshire and Connecticut have recently 
enacted laws for the exempticn of homesteads to 
the value of $500. 





AMERICAN PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A new volume of the American Phrenological Journal 
commences July 1, 1851. Now is the time to subscribe 
Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Magnetism, Physiogno- 
my, Mechanism, Edneation, Agriculture, the Natural Sci- 
ences, and General Intelligence—profusely illustrated. It 
cannot fail to interest every class of readers. Every family, 
and especially all young men and women, should have a 
copy. It is printed on the first of every month, at One Dol- 
lara year. All letters should be post paid, and directed to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 


July 3—1m 131 Nassau street, New York. 





THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 


A new volume of this journul of health commences in 
July, 1851. Subscribers should send in their names at once 
The Philosophy and Practice of Hydropathy, Physiology 
and Anatomy of the Humau Budy, PWtetics, Physical Eda- 
cation, the Chemistry of Life, and all other matters relating 
to Life, Health, and Happiness, will be given in this Jour- 
nal. We believe that man may prolong his life much beyond 
the number of years usually attained. We propose to show 
how. Published monthly, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 
Please address all letters, post paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 

131 Nassau street, New York. 





July 3—im 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


There has perhaps never teen a medicine before the pub- 
lic so well deserving their confidence and patronage as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. No family should 
be without it, and those who have used it never will. 

See advertisement. 








WHAT THE CANADIANS THINK OF WISTAR'S 
BALSAM, 


From the Montreal Transcript, July 22, 1848. 

We think it but due to Dr. Wistar, that we should add 
our testimony to numerous others, as to the extraordinary 
merits of his medicine in certain cases, particularly where 
the patient has complained of pain in the side, or in cases of 
an asthmatical character. 

We are personally acquainted with many persons who 
have experienced immense relief from the use of this medi- 
cine, when laboring under the diseases above mentioned; 
and as in the changeable climate of Canada these diseases 
are more than usually common, any medicine calculated to 
counteract them must be of value. 

We are aware that it has a large and still increasing sale, 
and has been very generally and beneficially used since its 
introduction into Canada, three years ago; and the very fact 
of its having stood the test of three years’ experience is 
proof of its value. 

Weare not in the habit of recommending patent medicines 
unless the benefits conferred by them have come under our 
own observation; but in the present instance we can recom- 
mend WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. as 
a medicine worthy of the confidence of the public in diseases 
of the chest and side, and in many cases in this city severe 
coughs have yielded to its influence. 

To be genuine it must be signed J. BUTTS. 

Address all orders t> the General Agent, SETH W. 
FOWLE, Boston, Mass. 


Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
CANBY §& CO., Baltimore. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. & D. SANDS, New York. 











Joseph C. Butler. Peter L. Brown. HenryH Stout. 
JOSEPH C, BUTLER & C@., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, COMMISSION 

AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 


Corner of Main aud Columbia Streets, 
July 3—3m CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





MELROSE FARM FOR SALE, NEAR WASH- 
INGTON CITY, D.C. 


HE undersigned offers for sale his farm, lying north of 
the city of Washington about one hour’s drive, and dis- 
tant from the railroad some two hundred rods. The house 
occupied by him upon it is nearly new, built of wood, paint- 
ed white, and blinds to all the windows of main part. It is 
built cottage style, with front hall 10 by 17 feet, with a fine 
portico in front. The rear hall is 10 by 16 feet. including 
the stairs. Windows in main part, 15 lights, 12 by 17 inch 
es. Stoop in the rear of main part, 6 by 29 feet. Front and 
back parlors over 16 feet syuare, with folding doors, and a 
door-window opening from back parlor upon the back stoop. 
The entire dwelling contains 13 rooms and 10 closeta, clothes 
presses, &c. Near the dwelling is a milk-house, about 
20 feet square, 2 stories, with a stone basement. properly ar- 
ranged with shelves, and ventilated ; cement plastering and 
brick floor; upper story used for various farming purposes. 
Corn-house 15 by 25 feet, with an upper floor; atso a base- 
ment, built of stone, capable of holding 1000 bushels of pota 
toes. There are some 50 ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, 
rose bushes, &c., by the honse, with a fine summer arbor. 
Tin eaves and gutters around the entire dwelling. The barn 
is 25 by 35 feet, exclusive of shed, stable, and carriage room, 
and is in good c :ndition for this region. 
The fatm contains 190 1-2 acres of land, on the road lead- 
ing from the Capitol to Bladensburg, and north of said vil- 
lage one mile, being just six miles from the Capitol, and 
over an excellent road at all seasons of the year. The farm 
is watered by three living spring brooks. Land rolling, and 
has an easterly and southern inclination, There is about 50 
acres of beautiful meadow land, and 40 acres of wood land. 
The wood land contains chestnut timber, of fine growth, suf- 
ficient to fence anew the farm when reyuired. Only 55 acres 
are now in crops; 150 acres car be tiiied. Since the death 
of Judge Dorsey, of Maryland, (who formerly owned and oc- 
cupied it,) it has not been properly tilled; and it now only 
requires the attention and management of a practical North- 
ern farmer, to make it ane of the very finest. and must profit- 
able estates in the country. A double log house, comfortably 
built, and suitable for hired help, is situated about 20 rods 
from the main dwelling, between which and the barn runs 
one of the spring brooks above named. There are three 
plaster mills and as many flouring mills within a mile and a 
half of the farm. Two of the mills are on the road between 
the farm and the city. About 15 rods from the honse there 
is an excellent spring of mineral water; and at Bladensburg 
(one mile) these is a mineral spring whicb in medicinal vir- 
tue riva's the celebrated fauquier white sulphur or Sara 
togaitself. The fruit trees were principally taken from the 
Flushing Garden, (Prince & Sons, Long Island, New York,) 
and are as follows, to wit: 
2000 peach trees, choicest variety, early and late, all hearing. 
300 apple do. 0, 0. 

23 pear trees, choicest variety, part dwarf, and nearly all 

bearing. 

15 yuince trees, very fine, and part bearing. 

50 cneeey trees, embracing Black Tartarian, Mayduke, Ox 

Heart. English, &e. 
4 nectarine trees, very fine, large fruit, and all bearing. 
8 apricot do. do. do. 
20 grape vines, Georgia sweet water and Isabella. 
20 plum trees embracing the Bulmar, Golden Egg, Sugar, 
Green Gage, &c. 
1 iarge bearing black mulberry, fruit very fine. 

60 to 73 locust trees, large size, and some 500 small, ready 

to transplant. 

3-4 of an acre of strawberries, part Hovey’s seedlings, (19 

bushels sold at the city market last year.) 
A very fine, large asparagus bed. 

The land is natural to clover and timothy grass. The 
farm is now under poor culture toa Northern eye. It has 
never been ploughed over four inches in depth, onan aver- 
age; but it is all good Jand, easy to reclaim, and lyirg as it 
does within an hour’s drive of Washington city, wit) a mar 
ket the best in the United States, it can be made bya little 
care and proper management a farm which in thre! years’ 
time will readily command $75 peracre. Any persm desi- 
ting to make inquiry in regard to it [ would referto Dr. 
Daniel Lee, now in charge of the agricultural departnent of 
the United States Patent Office, who is acquainted vith the 
premises. 

If a porchaser pregents himself before the first day of Oc- 
toher next, it can be bought for $7,000. Letters wil reach 
me, directed to Washington city, 1). C " 

Jaly 3—ifeowtf DEWITT C. LAWRENCE. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ORTERTS OF No. 373 — Price, twelveand & half 
cents. 
1. Poultry Literature.— Quarterly Review. 
2. Prof. Gregory on Clairvoyance.—Chambers’s Josrnal. 
3. The Metropolitan Protectives.—Household Worls. 
4. Scoresby the Whaler.—Chambers’s Journal. ; 
5. My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life ~Blackoood’s 
Magazine. 
6. Red Hair.—Bentley’s Miscellany. ; 
7. The Great Tanks of Ceylon.— Christianity in Ceylon. 


POETRY. 
Pupil and Tutor. Wordsworth. 





SHORT ARTICLES. ol 
Tribute to the Memory of Dr. Johnson. Decrease of the 
Population of Ireland. Musical Illustrations of Rediques 
of Ancient English Poetry. Female Medical College. 


Oe A New Volume has just commenced. 





Wasuixaron, December 27,1345. 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature a 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, : 
has ap d to me to be the mostuseful. It conta ©, 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of ne 
English language; but this, hy its immense extent rr 
comprehension jineludes : pempaltarcet the human min 

tmoste sionof the presentage. 
the utmostexpan: P 1. @. bans. 
Publishedweekly ,at six dollars ayear, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 


f 
Ff le by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner 0 
F Seventahaltetrest and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing 
ton. 
ea” 
THOMAS M, MARSHALL, F 
ATTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Pittsburg, Pope 


sylvania. 
ae ae ere 











BUCHANAN'S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 
Six Nos. of 32 pages each, and six of 9% each, making 768. 
Vv III commences July, 1851. This unique original 

journal treats of all subjects relating to man— presenta 
new and well-demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. he knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are its aims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre-s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 


Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sye- 


tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mail for 
two dollars. June 12—lLyi 





SALT BATHING—PINEY POINT PAVILION, 
HIS beantiful establishmen’, recently enlarged ard im- 
proved, is now open for the reception of visiters. The 
great benefits resulting from sea bathing and the sea breeze 
are becoming more known and appreciated. No place can be 
more healthy or possess a finer climate than this does; 
through the entire summer and fall months fever and ague 
and bilious fever are entirely unknown. The drinking wa- 
ter is from one of the purest springs in the couutry. A fine 
band of music has been engaged for the season. The hotel 
is complete in all its arrangements ; active and efficient as 
sistants have been procured, and no exertions will be spared 
to render it in all respects the most agreeable and pleasant 
resort in the whole country. 
The steamers from Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, and 
Baltimore, land passengers daily. 


Board per day : - - - - $150 

Board per week - - - - - 900 

Board per month - - - : - 3000 
June 12—8t JAS. H. BIRCH, Proprietor. 





COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Eighth Thousand. 


C. & J BIDDLE, No. 6 South Fifth street, Philadel- 
e phia, publish a Compendium of English Literature, 
chronologically arranged, from the fourteenth to the close of 
the eighteenth century. Ry Prosessor UC D. ( leveland. 
The boox is now in use in many of the colleges, academies, 
and public normal, high, and grammar schools of our coun- 
try, and extensively in private seminaries of the highes 
standing. In England, too. it has been republished, and hag 
met with the warmest commendation ot the Literary Ga- 
zette, Athenzeum, and other literary periodicals. 


From the London Herald of Peace, April, 1851. 


“ This is the very best book of its kind we have everseen 
It is something very cifferent from the ordinary ‘ Speakers 





and ‘ Elegant Extracts’ employed in schools. It is, in fact, 
a condensed and continuous history of English literature, 
illustrated by specimens from the most eminent writers that 
have adorned our literary annals,and accompaniedby a brief 
biographical sketch of each. The selection is made with 
great taste, and with such scrupulous regard to propriety, 
that no parent need hesitate to place the book in the hands 
of his child. We predict fur this volume great popularity.” 
IN PRESS. 

E. C. & J. B. have in press, and will publish on or abont 
July Ist, English Literature of the Nineteenth Ceatury. 
By Professor C. D. Cleveland. Being a Sequel to the Com- 
pendium of English Literature. June 12—3t 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


HE regolar course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on Monday, September Ist, 1851, and oon- 
tinue four months. 
FACULTY. 


N. R. Moseley, M. D , Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 


ology. 

, Livezey, M. D., Professor of Practice of Medi- 
cine. 

James S. Longshore, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

C. W. Gleason, M. D , Professor of Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

M W-. Dickerson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Hannah E. Longshore, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

O¢gy~ Degrees will be conferred and diplomas granted to 
the successful candidates a3 soon as practicabie after the 
close of the course of Lectures. 

FEES. 
Toeach Professor - - - - - - $10 
Matriculation fee (paid once only) - ° ‘ 5 
Graduation fee - : - - . - 4b 

For further information, apply personally or by letter, 
post paid, to N. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Fuc- 
uliy, No. 229 Arch street, Philadelphia. June 12—3m 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AGENCY, 
City of Washington, 


NDER thedirection of AARON HAIGHT PALMER 

of New York, and WORTHINGTON GARRETT- 
SON SNETHEN of New Orleans, Attorneys and Coun- 
sellors of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

This establishment is formed for the following obj-cts : 

1. For practicing law in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and conducting professional business b:fore Con- 

ress. 
° 2. For the prosecution and recovery of all claims, in law 
or equity, against the United States before Congress or the 
Executive Departments, or against foreign Governments be- 
fore Boards of Commissioners. 

3. For the settlement of accounts with the State, Treasn- 
ry, War, Navy, Post Office, and Interior Departments, and 
obtaining the remission of fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 
for alieged violations of the revenue, post office, or other 
laws. 

4. For securing letters patent for inventions from the 
United States or from foreign Governments, and procuring 
land warrants and pensions under the various pension laws 
of the United States. 

5. For collections generally, embracing debts, legaries, 
and inheritances, in the United States and foreign countries. 

6 For the purchase and sale of lands in any of the States 
or Territories of the Union, and loaning moneys on mort- 
gage of real estate lying therein. 

7. For investment of funds in United States and State 
stocks and loans, collection of the dividends thereon, and, 
generally, for the transaction of all business pertaining to a 
law, loan, and banking agency. 

Allcommunications addressed, post paid, to Messrs. Pal- 
mer & Snethen, American and Foreign Agency, city of 
Washington, will receive prompt and faithful attention. 

PALMER & SNETHEN, 

June 19—ly Office No. 5 Carroll Place, Capitol Hill. 


LAND NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 

HE subscriber, to defray the expense of an unjust suit 

against him for the price of a negro woman, and to em- 
ploy counsel to defend himself against the charge of enticing 
her to run away from her master, for which he has been in- 
dicted by the grand jury of Prince George county, wishes to 
dispose of about fifty acres of his farm, situated in Prince 
George county, Md., about five miles from Washington. It 
is of an excellent soil for gardening, and nearly half in wood. 
Address {June 19] M. BUELL, Washington, D. C. 











IRON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 
Farmington, Conn. 


HE subscriber is prepared to furnish, to order, all kinds 
A of iron and composition Castings, shafting of every ce- 
scription, together with the various species of work usually 
done in any establishment of this kind. The attention of 
manufacturers is called toa new article of Fan Bellows, for 
light and heavy blast, which is warranted superior to any 
other kind now in use, requiring much less power for the 
same blast, and when in motion making no noise Iron Rail- 
ing, of modern patterns, for cemeteries, balconies, Xc., fur- 
nished ready for setting up or put up, at prices which can- 
not fail to suit any who may wisito purchase WUrafts of 
mashinery, patterns, and work of every description furnish- 
ed on the mcst reasonable terms. All orders promptly at- 
tended to, and work carefully packed and shipped as direct~ 
ed, to any part of the country. 


June 12—3m JOBRN DEMING. 





PARKEVILLE WATER CURE, 

AS from all parts of the United States, situa- 

ted two miles from Woodbury, Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, and nine miles south of Philadelphia, with which 
communication may be had several times daily, is uow in 
successful operation for the cure of tout, Rheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Incipiert Consumption, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, Paralysis, Neu- 
ralgia, Liver Complaint, and scrofalous, nervous, febrile, 
and cntaneous diseases 
This institution was built expressly for the purpose of a 
water cure establishment, is capab'e of accommodating fifty 
patients, and abundantly supplied with water of the purest 
quality. 
The managers, while they offer the advantages of their in- 
stitution to the disersed. would tender them the comforta 
and conveniences of a home. 
The efficacy of water, diet, air, and exercise, in restoring 
the diseased to health, vigor, and happiness, is no longer 
problematical, as thousands who have been cured thereby 
can testify. 
The resident physician, J H. STEDMAN, M. D., late 
of Bethesda Water Cure, New York, has been a member of 
the medical profession for twenty years, and had much ex- 
perience in hydropathic practice 
For admission or farther information, apply to SAMUEL 
WEBB, Secretary, at the Institute, or at No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. June 12. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD, 

WINTER SCHEDULE. 

Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 

Sundays) 


FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS. 


N and after Monday, 24 December, the mail and passen- 
ger trains to Philadelphia will be run aa follows, viz: 
Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, President street, at 9 o’clock, 
daily, (except Sundays,) through in five and a half hours. 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare in 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mu t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold in 

the car. 

Eepress Train, stopping only at Havre de Grace and 
Wilmington, throngh in four and a half hours, will leave 
the Depot, President street, daily, (except Sundays,) at I! 
o’clock, A.M., reaching Philadelphia in time to connect with 
the evening line for New York, Passengers leaving Wash- 
ington in the 9 o'clock, A. M., train will thus be enabled to 
reach New York by 9 in the evening. 

Night Mail Frain, stopping at all the regular stations on 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 9 o’clock—being the only line on Sundays 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past 8 A. M.,3 P. M., and half past 10 P. M., ar- 
riving in Baltimore about 2 P. M., half past 7 P. M., and & 





A. M. 

NO TICE.—Tickets for the above lines raust be proenred 
at the office. e by the above lines is at ita owner's 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited taking any- 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty ponds allow- 
ed each passenger. A, CRAWFORD, 
Baltimore November 29, 1850—Jan. 9. Agent. 





PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 
A SERIES of twelve or fiftee:. riginal Pamphlets, of the 
above title, is in the course of publication at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hing, whose thorough study of the vari- 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them aceeptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals 
ding to cir t ; but, as near as may be, they will 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankind 
among themselves in every sphere of life; and their aim 
will be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal- 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable. 
Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or one dollar for the series. Each number contains 32 pa- 
ges, beautifully printed and neatly covered. Direct to 
March 13—6m L. A. HINE, Oineinnati, Ohio. 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
Hays associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 

A. PARKS, of the “MARLBORO HOTEL,” 1 
would invite those whom for the past six years | have been 
accustomed to meet at this and the Adams House, to make 
the Marlboro’ their home while in the city. 
I will to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 
may favor me with their patronage. 

CHARLES W. JENKS. 

Mariboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. —tfg 











MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 

BN my eee HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. Cc. W. JENKS. 

March 20—lyg J. A. PARKS. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. P* 
LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Cousseltor 
Nee Celambus, Ohio. bmee ja Tanvoneeene 

treet State Ho . 
Infyslnese couneoted with the profession, ofall kinds,pune- 
tuallvattended to. an. 


POWERS & SEATON, 
Pty mrtg and Counsellors at Law, and ety 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Maboning count: , 
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- BR, J, POWEBS. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. | 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


Cincinnati, June 16, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have been a subscriber for the Era, from its 
commencement in Washington, to the present, 
and feel that I have been amply remunerated both 
for time in reading as well as money. ; 

On reading this morning your suggestion for 
the organization of a new party, I was forcibly 
impressed that it will never do to raise the party ne- 
cessary to secure the great end in view, out of either 
of the six divisions enumerated in the above arti- 
cle—for the reason they have been so long iden- 
tified with their different organizations, that from 
the influence of association, that with few honora- 
ble exceptions, they have become so corrupted by 
the chicanery and gambling of partyism, and that, 
too, under different circumstances, and in antago- 
nistical positions, that you might as well under- 
take to form a consolidated body out of the toes 
of Daniel’s great Image, as to conjoin this hetero- 
geneous mixture of politics. 

We tried to mix iron and clay together in 1848, 
and what was the result? Why, it would not 
stick ; and the clay ultimately returned to clay, 
and the iron to iron—that is, the clay-headed 
Whigs, (when the time came that was to test this 
great question before the people,) being soft, were 
easily moulded over into their former shape, and 
in one’ small town in York State, to my own 
knowledge, 70 who were, three days previous to 
balloting, throwing up their caps for Free Soil, 
on the day of election voted the old Whig ticket, 
and shouted for Clay. 

As to those who came off from the old iron-side 
Democrats, known as Barnburners, with few ex- 
ceptions they were not honest in their espousal to 
Free-Soilism. From the beginning, they had a 
private end to serve, and therefore put on this 
righteous garb of Liberty, the better to serve par- 
ty ends. 

This I discovered to my fullest satisfaction 
while a delegate in Rome, the following summer ; 
and the devil would have shown his cloven foot 
there and then, and Free-Soilism been sent to the 
four winds, and Wilmot with it, but for the 
sagacity of some of the more knowing. Thus, be- 
ing partly strong and partly weak, partly iron- 
side and partly clay-side, and as iron is stronger 
than clay, old iron-side Hunkerism has subse- 
quently broken to pieces—Barnburnerism, Free- 
Soilism, and some Clay, sticking on, besides. 
Thus things have gone in York State; and what 
is provoking, siill, this old mother of abomina- 
tions is trying to wear this garment of righteous- 
ness yet, notwithstanding she has rent it in 80 
many places that it will no longer hide her 
nakedness. 

Now, from all that [ have learned from person- 
al observation in politics and religion, I must say 
the very name of party or sect disgusts me. I 
have become so perfectly disgusted with both, that 
I shall never bind myself nor be bound to either. 

But you may ask, what, then, shall we do? Do 
just what you are doing: teach men that they 
should be actuated by principle, and not party— 
and I verily believe that the Era is doing more to 
accomplish, this end than any other paper in the 
Union ; and, secondly, that their actuating prin- 
ciples should be such as will stand the test in that 
great day of election when all tongues and kin- 
dreds under Heaven, small and great, rich and 
poor, black and white, shall compose one vast as- 
sembly, standing before the Judge of all the earth, 
to render unto him (before whom they cannot 
dissemble) an account of all the deeds done in the 








‘Then bring out your man, whose tried integri- 
ty, good sense, and moral worth, will insure the 
confidence of the wise, virtuous, and good. 

And then move a committee of the whole, and 
let it be called a committee of the whole, (and it 
will be a large committee,) and be assured all that 
can be depended on will be in it. 

Let committees be called in every town, and 
let them call a committee of the county, and the 
county of the State, and the State of the Union, 
and we will then have a committee of the whole; 
and at our next election, if the man is right, and 
his politics right, the people, without respect to 
party, will elect him. 1 believe it. H. 


-. MATTERS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, May 5, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Str: 1 was much gratified to learn, by the Era 
of May 1, that the recent victory in Massachu- 
setts met with your approbation ; and although we 
are told that distance lends enchantment to the 
view, I believe the people at home are equally 
well pleased. I think there are few persons who 
have witnessed the sad scenes which have been 
enacted within a few weeks past in our hitherto 
quiet, orderly city, but will rejoice that Massa- 
chusetts has spoken for herself in the name of 
liderty. There are, however, a few rebellious 
spirits, who still say that the State will not be 
represented in her chosen Senator. Who, then, 
let me ask, will represent her? Surely not the 
Hon. Secretary, who recently received such a sig- 
nal rebuff from our city fathers, in the refusal 
of the time-honored Cradle of Liberty ; and al- 
though they afterwards tried to make the amende 
honorable, the refusal was already a recorded fact 
in history. ’Tis passing strange, that the untir- 
ing efforts of a great statesman, who has spent a 
great part of a long life in saving our glorious 
Union, should still be go little appreciated by some 

stupid people. We have seen our court-house in 
chains, and our great and wise men, manifesting 
a meek and quiet spirit, bowing in submission, 
and creeping under them. “The yoke seemed 
easy and the burden light.” We have had all 
protection withdrawn from our dwellings, day 
after day, and night after night, to have in safe 
keeping onz poor man, deprived of his birthright, 
forbidden to breathe God’s free air, in the city of 
Boston. Shame! Shame! The very officers of the 
law, who so faithfully watched over him, looked 
as though they would that the rocks would cover 
them, or that some Samson was near, to shake 
those pillars as effectually as in times of old, 
and hide them from the scornful gaze of passers 
by. If we must be witnesses of such scenes, if there 
is no redress for the multitude, who hold in utter 
abhorrence an unrighteous and wicked law, let 
the work be done by menials, trained and fitted 
for such service ; but, in the name of all that is 
honorable, do not call upon the liberty-loving citi- 
zens of Boston to render assistance. If we do not, 
like poor Torrey, choose to “ beard the lion is his 
den,” let our feelings at nome, at least, be respect- 
ed. Our pride has been sufficiently humbled, in 
returning to a land of whips and stripes a bright 
youth who was so blessed by Heaven as to step 
on our free soil. And what has Georgia gained 
in the pursuit of her unholy work, and insulting 
every better feeling of the people of the Old Bay 
State, but a Free Soil Senator, who will exert all 
the talent God has given him in having the gates 
of oppression “wide open thrown, on golden 
hinges hung,” that the oppressed may go free. 
May she receive the benefit in brotherly kind- 
ness and charity. 

It was really delightfut to watch the counte- 
nances of the “assembled wisdom” of the State, 
on the Senatorial voting day, particularly during 
the suspense to which they were subjected while 
the votes were being counted. Some looked as 
though they “would not live alway,” and would 
occasionally cast a longing; lingering look upward 
toward the motto, (which stands out in bold relief 
in view of all,) “God save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts;” while other countenances 
might be measured rather by breadth than length, 
radiant with smiles, and seeming just to have 
commenced a new and bright existenve, and saying 
plainly, the Commonwealth is safe. A gentleman 

n the Hall of Legislation remarked, a short 
time since, that this session would cost the State 
of Massachusetts one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars; another gentleman, at another time, re- 
marked that the great object in the election of 
Representatives last fall was the coming election 
of Senator—so that you will see that we set a 
high price upon our Senator, even in the matter 
of dollars and cents—a system of valuation said to 
be proverbial among Yankees. Mr. Sumner goes 
forth untrammelled by party, under the broad ban- 
ner of the free, proclaiming liberty to the captive ; 
and may his influence be, like the path of the just, 
shining more and more unto the perfect day; dnd 
may he so discharge his duty as to receive the 
“erown of glory, which fadeth not away.” 

Now, sir, please excuse this trespass on your 
time, from a 

Constant Reader of your Valuable Paper. 





Names.—Emma is from the German, and sig- 
nifies a nurse ; Caroline, from the Latin—noble- 
minded; George, from the Greek—a farmer; 
Martha, from Hebrew—bitterness; the beautiful 
and common Mary is Hebrew, and means a drop 
of salt water—a tear; Sophia, from Greek—wis- 
dom ; Susan, from Hebrew—a lily ; Thomas, from 
Hebrew—a twin ; Robert, from German—famous 
in council. 





Imvortant To Many Persons.—The Spring- 
field (Mass.) Journal has the following ph 
attesting the efficacy of a new and simple remedy 
for corns, which has lately been successfully ap- 
plied in England : 

* Corns.—Some time since we published, from 
Chambers’s Journal, a statement that sweet oil 
would cure corns, if perseveringly applied. A 
friend of ours, who always had a larger crop of that 
sort of grain than he could easily walk under, im- 

commenced the trial. Three.or four. 





Forthe National Era. 


LETTER TO MR. HOLBROOK. 


Monxton, VT., 6th month, 1851. 


Dear Frienp: Allow me to call thy attention 
to a letter from some schoolboys in London, head- 
ed by a communication from myself, which I ex- 
pect will appear ia the New York Daily Tritune 
about this time. [handed them to the editor of 
that paper about ten days since, who said they 
would be admittedin about ten days ; and know- 
ing something of the interest thou art taking in 
the reformation of the delinquent youth, I thought 
I should like to bring the subject under thy no- 
tice, and have recuested Solomon J , of 
New York, to watch for the appearance of the 
article, and send thee a copy when it appears; 
but, knowing his ergagements, I am fearful it will 
escape his memory, 80 have copcluded to drop 
thee a line. 

The article will explain itself, if the paper 
reaches thee. incase it does not, I am inclined 
to give thee a short history of it: 

Whilst waiting in New York, in the spring of 
last year, for the sailing of the ship in which I 
had concluded to take my passage for Liverpool, 
I spent a few hours in visiting some of the schools 
of that city. Tothat in the House of Refage, in 
the 3d avenue, I was allowed to speak a few min- 
utes. 1 invited the boys, in case they understood 
and appreciated the call bestowed upon them for 
the purpose of their improvement, and would like 
to speak a word of encouragement to boys simi- 
larly circumstanced to themselves, that I might 
meet with in London, | should like to be the 
bearer of their message. A few days after, I re- 
ceived at my lodgings (20 Olive street) a sensible 
and well-written letter, addressed to boys in Lon- 
don. 1 read the letter to some ragged and other 
schools in London and Liverpool, inviting them 
to answer it. 

I left London the latter part of August. A 
few days before sailing, I received the letter 
which I have put into the hands of the Tribune. 
Whilst in London [ called on Lord Ashley and 
several other gentlemen engaged in the reforma- 
tion of the delinquent youth of that city. It was 
very pleasant to observe the interest taken by 
them in ragged schools, and other means employ- 
ed in that important service ; it was equally sor- 
rowful to reflect upon the apparent inadequacy of 
those means, when compared with the immense 
amount of delinquency against which it was en- 
deavoring to contend. ; 

Among the inducements held out to the cbjects 
of their care, to increased efforts in the way of 
self-improvement, was the prospect of emigra- 
tion—emigration either to Australia, Canada, or 
the United States. To the former colony they 
would prefer sending them, but the expense is an 
obstacle: they could probably send four to Que- 
bec or New York, for the expense of one to Port 
Jackson or Hobart Town; and as lessening the 
number of this class is the grand object with them, 
they very naturally prefer sending them where 
they would incur the least expense, with a fair 
prospect of being cared for in their new homes. 

Some of the gentlemen that I have been speak- 
ing of, see the impropriety of turning a parcel of 
uneducated and disorderly boys loose upon any 
community, and feel the necessity of first so far 
improving their habits as to render greater the 
probability of permanent reformation. They also 
feel the need of some system of emigration—of 
some sure channel through which they can pass 
the objects of their care from out of the polluting 
influences to which they are exposed in a cromded 
city like London, into the hands of suitable care- 
takers in some distant country. 

Instead of giving them information of the ex- 
istence of such a channel on this side the Atlan- 
tic ocean, I could only express my fears that no 
such unexceptionable channel was at present to 
be found. 

No one in the least acquainted with the popula- 
tion of cities can be ignorant of the corrupting 
influence the immoral portion of that population 
is producing upou the destitute and almost neg- 
lected children of the poor. We may rejoice, in- 
deed, at the efforts put forth, by a comparative 
few, to correct so great an evil; but we cannot 
conceal from our eyes the tremendous difference 
between the means applied and the evils to be 
corrected. I have thought, too, seeing that we 
on this side the Atlantic wave are in no small de- 
gree interested in the character of the immigrants 
that reach our shores, possibly there is an obliga- 
tion resting upon us that has obtained too little 
of our attention—an obligation to watch over, 
with increased care, the interests of the destitute. 
When I look towards the East, and remember 
the thousands that are wasting their lives in idle- 
ness and misery, who under proper training and 
proper influences might be producers as well as 
consumers of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life—when I look toward the West, and think 
of the millions of broad acres lying unproductive 
for the want of that very labor—when [ have 
thought of these things, I have inquired, why is 
there not a connecting link established, that 
would bring the unemployed to operate on the 
unproductive, and thus far diminish the source 
of human misery ? 

Please to give this subject a portion of thy at- 
tention. May be, thou art already engaged in it. 
I have been pleased to see some communications 
from thee in the National Era. It would be very 
pleasant to see this subject taken up in that pa- 
per. Anything I have furnished, or can furnish, 
shall be at the disposal of the editor. 
Not knowing thy address, I have sent this to 
the care of the National Era. 
Thine, with much esteem, 

Henry Mites. 








Fo Josiah Holbrook. 





From the Philadelphia San. 


AN INTERESTING ORIGINAL LETTER. 


General Wayne’s Opinion of Arnold. 

A kind friend has placed in our hands an origi- 
nal letter written by Gen. Anthony Wayne toa 
gentleman of this vicinity, which will be read 
with interest, as containing the opinion of one of 
the bravest of our Revolutionary officers upon the 
treachery and previous character of Benedict Ar- 
nold. We give the letter entire. 


Haverstraw, NEAR Stony Pornt, 

October 1, 1780. 
My Drar Sir: Will you do me the justice to 
believe that neither want of affection nor inclina- 
tion, but a thousand other intervening circum- 
stances, have prevented me from writing sooner. 
Indeed, my dear sir, we have hitherto had but a 
very disagreeable campaign; what with private 
feud and public misfortunes, [ am almost distract- 
ed and worn down. Just asI had effected a tem- 
porary reconciliaton among the officers of this line 
to measures which had wounded their feelings, 
and beginning to feel a little happy, the perfidy 
of Gen. Arnold has opened a new field for anxiety 
of mind, and distrust of some others, both in the 
cabinet and the field. 

I can’t say that I was much shocked on the oc- 
casion. I had long known the man; as early as 
1776-he produced a conviction to me that honor 
and trte virtue were strangers to his soul—and, 
however contradictory it may appear, he did not 
possess either fortitude or personal courage. He 
was naturally a coward, and never went into 
‘danger but when stimulated by liquor, even to in- 
toxication; consequently not capable of conduct- 
ing anycommand committed to his charge. But, 
however that may be, had he succeeded in the 
dark affair, Charleston and the other recent mili- 
tary chetks we have experienced in South Caro- 
lina wovld be trifles to the loss of West Point and 
its dependencies ; for, by possessing that pass, the 
enemy would effectually separate the Northern 
and Middle States, and prevent any possible com- 
municasion short of half moon, situate twelve 
miles north of Albany. By this means they might 
direct their whole force to any point, without be- 
ing in Janger of a junction of the forces of these 
States to molest them in their operation. 

Thestorm was to have taken place last Tues- 
day night, or the next morning. The garrison 
of West Point was so detached, and the works so 
wretchedly manned and provided, that the whole 
must have been carried in twenty minutes. His 
Excellency fortunately — very fortunately—ar- 
rived at that place about half an hour before the 
treachery was discovered; but Arnold made his 
escape in a boat, and proceeded down the river as 
a flag,and got aboard the Vulture sloop-of-war. 
The General expecting that, as the enemy were 
embarked, and everything in perfect readiness for 
the enterprise, Sir Henry Clinton would (not- 
withstanding the discovery) attempt to carry the 
works by assault, well knowing the debilitated 
state of the garrison and the proper points of at- 
tack, and that our army was not within support- 
ing distance, he therefore despatched an express 
at seven o’clock that evening, which reached us 
by twelve at night, directing Gen. Greene to 
order the Pennsylvania line to proceed with all 

e dispatch under my command, and endeav- 
or if possible to get possession of the defiles lead- 
ing from Stony to West Point. We immediate- 
ly marched, leaving our camp standing, and by 
sunrise passed that pass, being upwards of sixteen 
miles in four hours, performed in the night, with- 
out a single man left behind. 

Here we yet remain, waiting for Sir Harry’s 
motions; but, knowing our position, he will not 
be hardy enough to persevere in an enterprise 
(although a very favorite one) that would be the 
priceof much blood. I shall not commit myself 
to the fortifications, but will decide the fate of 
the day at the poiat of the bayonet in the gorges 
of the defiles, through which the enemy must pass 
before they reach the works. 

kindest wishes to sister Sally and her little 





weeks have passed, and he is entirely cured. - It 
a Spiele tt 





ople; t my best respects to mother Pen- 
Foes, and believe me Yours, most affectionately, 
Anty. Wayne, 


DR. TROOST AND HIS SNAKES. 


We recently noticed the death of the eccentric 
German professor, Dr. Troost, of Tennessee. His 
passion for animals of the serpent kind was well 
known, and we find it illustrated in this anecdote, 
related by Sir Charles Lyell: 

“ Everything of the serpent kind he has a par- 
ticular fancy for, and has always a number of 
them—that he has tamed—in his pocket or under 
his waistcoat. To loll back in his rocking chair, 
to talk about geology, and pat the head of a large 
snake when twining itself about his neck, is to 
him supreme felicity. Every year, in the vaca- 
tion, he makes an excurtion to the hills, and I was 
told that, upon one of these occasions, being taken 
up by the stege coaca which had several members 
of Congress in it going to Washington, the learned 
doctor took his seat on the top with a large basket, 
the lid of which was not over and above well se- 
cured. Near to this basket sat a Baptist preach- 
er, on his way to a great public immersion. His 
reverence, awakening from a reverie he had fallen 
into, beheld to his unutterable horror two rattle- 
snakes raise their fearful heads out of the basket, 
and immediately precipitated upon the driver, 
who, almost knocked off his seat, no sooner became 
apprized of the character of his ophidian outside 
passengers, than he jumped upon the ground with 
the reins in his hands, and was followed instanter 
by the preacher. The ‘insides, as soon as they 
learned what was going on, immediately became 
‘outsides, and nobody was left but the Doctor 
and rattle-snakes on the top. But the Doctor, not 
entering into the general alarm, quietly placed 
his great coat over the basket, and tied it down 
with his handkerchief, which when he had done, 
hesaid, ‘Gentlemen, only don’t let dese poor dings 
pite you, and day won’t hoort you.” 





Newsparer Sratistics.—Great Britain —In 
Great Britain there are about 600 papers pub- 
lished. In London, 160; in the provincial towne 
of England, 232; in Scotland and Ireland, 211. 
United States —It is estimated that in the United 
States there are about 250 daily papers publish- 
ed, and about 2,500 tri-weeklies, semi-weeklies, 
and weeklies, and that the aggregate number of 
copies of newspapers annually distributed through 
the United States is the enormous figure of 
412,880,000. Russia.—The number of newspa- 
pers and periodicals now published in Russia is 
154, of which 64 are published in St. Petersburgh, 
12 at Moscow, 5 at Odessa, 22 in the Province of 
the Baltic, and 50 in the rest of the Empire. Of 
those 154 publications, 108 are in the Russian 
language, 29 in the German, 8 in the French, 5 
in the Polish, 3 in the Latin, and 1 in the Italian. 
Belgium—The number of periodicals—daily, 
weekly, and monthly—now published in the 
Kingdom of Belgium, is 180 _Prussia.—From a 
statistical report of the periodical press in Prus- 
sia, it appears, up to June of last year, there ex- 
isted within the Prussian monarchy 809 periodi- 
cal publications of different kinds, political and 
non-political. Of newspapers, there were 159 
Conservative and Governmental, 201 oppositional, 
and 167 neutral, undecided,and wavering. There 
were 282 scientific, technical, and literary peri- 
odicals. Of the above number, 93 were published 
in Prussia, 21 in Posen, 82 in Brandenberg, 77 
in Berlin, 55 in Pomerania, 131 in Silesia, 114 in 
the Province of Saxony, 67 in Westphalia, 159 
in the Rhine Provinces. United States, 2,700; 
Great Britain, 603 ; Russia, 154; Belguim, 180; 
Prussia, 809: total, 4,446. In Prussiamany jour- 
nals have ceased to exist since the new Govern- 
ment decrees. In the United States, supposing 
the present population to be 25,000,000, our esti- 
mate gives 19 newspapers a year for every man, 
woman, or child. In the British Empire proper 
a newspaper is published for every 12,000 of the 
inhabitants. In Beigium, 1 to every 25,000 in- 
habitants. In Russia, about three newspapers to 
each million. In Prussia, 1 to every 20,180. 





Discovery in Eayrt.—A most interesting dis- 
covery has been made in Egypt. It is known that 
there exists in Mount Zabarah, situated on an 
island in the Red Sea, a mine of emeralds, which 
was formerly worked by the Pachas of Egypt, but 
abandoned in the last years of the reign of Me- 
hemet Ali. An English company have solicited 
and recently obtained authority to resume the 
working of this mine, which is believed to be still 
rich with precious stones. Mr. Allan, the engi- 
neer of the company, while directing some import- 
ant excavation in this place, has discovered, at a 
great depth, traces of an ancient gallery, which 
must evidently be referred to the most remote 
antiquity. Upon removing the rubbish, they 
found tools and ancient utensils, and a stone, upon 
which is engraved a hieroglyphic inscription, now 
partially defaced. This circumstance proves the 
truth of the opinion expressed by Belzoni, on the 
strength of other indications, that this mine was 
worked in ancient times. 

The nature and form of the implements dis- 
covered, and the configuration of the gallery, the 
plan of which has been readily traced, prove most 
conclusively that the ancient Egyptians were skil- 
ful engineers. It seems, from examination of the 
stone which has been discovered, that the first 
labors in the mine of Zabarah were commenced 
in the reign of Sesostris the Great, or Rameses 
Sesostris, who, according to the most generally 
received opinion, lived about the year 1650 before 
Christ, and who is celebrated by his immense 
conquests, as well as by the innumerable monu- 
ments with which he covered Egypt.— New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 





Tue QuavraturReE oF THE Circe. —The New 
York Tribune says that Senor de }a Torre, an emi- 
nent Cuban mathematician, who is now in that 
city, claims to have discovered the quadrature of 
the circle, after devoting more or less of his at- 
tention to the subject during twenty years. Senor 
Torre brings certificates of the most flattering 
character from the authorities of Puerto Prin- 
cipe; but a more palpable evidence is farnished 
by 2 very ingenious mechanical contrivance, where- 
by he illustrates his discovery. It consists of 
pieces of metal cut into such forms that precisely 
the same pieces, differently disposed, constitute 
either a square or a circle; hence the area of the 
two figures must be precisely the same. Senor de 
la Torre professes to have discovered the true 
ratio between the diameter and the side of the 
square. He also has a cup in the form of a trun- 
cated cone, and from this, or from a cylindrical 
vessel, will give the side of a square vessel of the 
same depth which shall hold precisely the same 
amount of water. The rules by which this is 
accomplished are kept secret, as it is understood 
there are several premiums in reserve in Europe, 
(one, we believe, by the British Government.) for 
the fortunate discoverer of the quadrature of the 
circle. Whether Senor de la ‘Torre has discov- 
ered the whole secret or not, is very uncertain ; 
but his experiments are said to be ingenious, and 
well worthy of attention. 





Porvtation or Austratia—A Parliamentary 
return, recently issued, affords the means of ascer- 
taining the relative increase, during the last ten 
years, in the population of each of the various 
colonies of the Australian group. New South 
Wales has advanced from a total of 114,386 souls 
in 1839, to 220,474 in 1848, being an increase of 
93 per cent. In Van Dieman’s Land, the returns 
for which reach only to 1847, the increase has 
been from 44,121 to 70,164, or 59 per cent. South 
Australia, from its mining discoveries, shows the 
most remarkable result, the numbers having been 
10,015 in 1839, while in 1848 they had reached 
38,666, the increase amounting to 286 per cent. 
Western Australia, owing to her trade with the 
Indian seas, has likewise shown striking progress, 
the advance having been from 2,154 to 4,460, ex- 
hibiting an increase of 107 per cent. As regards 
the entire population of the Australian group, 
the progress has been from 170,676 souls in 1839, 
to 333,764 in 1848, showing an augmentation of 
163,088, or at the rate of 951¢ percent. With 
respect to trade, the balance in 1S48 was in favor 
of Australia, the imports being £2,578,442, and 
the exports £2,854,315, while the total tonnage 
inwards and outwards was 694 904. 





There is a story going of a young man who was 
once invited to dine with a gentleman of rather 
sudden temper. The dining room was on the 
second floor, and the principal dish a fine roast 
fowl. When the old gentleman undertook to 
carve it, he found the knife rather dull, and, in a 
sudden passion, flung it down stairs after the ser- 
vant who had just brought it; whereupon the 
young man seized the fowl, and with admirable 
dexterity flung it after the knife. “ What on 
earth do you mean?” exclaimed the old man, as 
pon 20 he yer . “TI beg your pardon,” 
was the cool reply, “I thought you were goi 
dine down stairs.” * eae"? 





ATTEND TO Your own Business.—A man who 
had become rich by his own exertions was asked 
by 4 friend the secret of his success. “1 have ac- 
cumulated,” replied he, “about one-half m 
property by attending strictly to my own busi- 
ome and the other half by letting other people’s 
alone. 





A story is told of a hypochondriac gentleman 
of rank and fortune in Ireland, who } de one 
of his legs is of one religion, and the other of an- 
other. He not unfrequently puts one of his un- 
fortunate legs outside the bed to punish it for its 
religious errors. ~ 





In Ohio they have a literary gazette called the 
Buck-eye Blossom; in Kentacke t the Rose of the 





Valley; in New J the Belvidere Appollo ; 
in Maryland, the Kent Bugle; in Ohio, the Toledo 
ppi, the Bowie Knife. , 





A lady making inquiries of a boy about his 
father, an intemperate man, who had been ill for 
some time, asked whether he had regained his 
appetite. “No, ma’am’,’ said the boy, “not ex- 
actly ; his appetite ig very poor, but his drinkatite 
is as good as ever.” 





“ Pappy, have guns got legs?” ‘ No, James.” 
“How do they kick, then?” Exit Mary, with 
Jemmy in her arms, while pappy fell fainting 
upon the sofa. 





Wa do not dislike men so much when they are 
—s themselyes—it is only after they are 
ruined. 





From the Friend of Youth. 
SUCH CAPITAL FUN: A STORY FOR BOYS. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


No need to explain that title to you, boys. 
You all know what it means, for you have 
doubtless often met your mother’s grave rebuk- 
ing glance, as she listened to some questionable 
exploit of yours, with— But, mother, it was 
such capital fun! ” 

Nothing pleases me better than to see chil- 
dren pursue their sports with that hearty good- 
will which is in itself a sure pledge of health 
and happiness. I love to linger on the hill-side 
that overlooks our village common, and watch 
the out-pouring of the restless denizens of that 
busy hive, the school-house, and I farcy that I 
can even give_a very correct guess as to the 
nature of those important topics that hold the 
different groups in such close confabulation for 
a few moments, ere with a “ whoop and hur- 
rah! ” hats flying and sun-bonnets hanging by 
the string, they are off to the given places of 
rendezvous—* the F'rog Pond,” “the Bridge,” 
«The Spruce Ledge,” the “ Maple Shaded 
Spring,’’ or a game of ball on the common. 

‘Play on, play on; I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing 


“‘T hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 
And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 

And I do not mind the fall.” 

Woman as I am, boys, I can feel all this ; 
for, in my childhood, I was a kind of link, or 
bridge, between two brothers, one older and 
one younger, and shared in many a game like 
those of which Mr. Willis speaks. 

But it must be confessed, that in their eager- 
ness for sport, and not unfrequently out of 
sheer thoughtlessness, boys, aye, and girls too, 
sometimes carry their love of fun too far, until 
it is followed by consequences of which they 
little dreamed. They would do well to bear in 
mind the fable of “the Boy and the Frogs,” 
and remember that what is sport to them may 
be death to others. 

It is very certain that Ed Maltby did not re- 
member this when he joined some half dozen 
of his school-mates, one Saturday afternoon, at 
their usual gathering place, beneath the great 
mottled buttonwood that overhangs the rustic 
bridge above the small stream that goes singing 
through the village. 

This was a favorite place with the young- 
sters, for, from the shady end of the old bridge, 
they could fling down their hook and lines to 
tempt the silly roach that now and then dart 
out from beneath the deep shadow of the bridge; 
and near by is the church, with its flight of 
broad stone steps, from the top of which they 
practice their boldest leaps ; and beyond that, 
the well-trodden play-ground. Some two or 
three of the group there had been up the 
stream on a fishing expedition, (for it had been 
a holyday,) and now, with the: fish-poles set 
up against the old tree, they lay stretched upon 
the green sward, with their hats by their sides, 
recounting their remarkable exploits up the 
river, and how they should certainly, “ and no 


mistake about it,”” have hooked the “big trout ”” 


that had so long reigned in sovereign state over 
the “* Deep Hole” in Squire Morris’s meadow, 
“if it had not been for that rascally mud-turtle 
who must take it into his head to slump off the 
end of an old log into the water, just in time to 
frighten ihe trout.” 

It was strange what a charmed life that fish 
bore ; he must certainly have been under the 
special protection of the kelpies, for not a boy 
in the whole school, large enough to fling a 
line, but boasted that he had been, at least as 
much as once, just on the point of jerking him 
from the water, when some unfortunate acci- 
dent occurred to deprive him of his prize. Per- 
haps, if the trout himself had been questioned, 
and could have made himself intelligible, he 
would have told quite a different story. 

At length, these gentlemen of the fishing-rod 
took up their implements, and departed to their 
respective homes, leaving Fred Marston, Seth 
Seyton, and Ed Maltby, still lingering in the 
shade. The two first were natives of the city, 
but boarders with Mr. Rich, the teacher; and 
the latter being the Doctor’s son, of course they 
had more time to loiter away here than the sons 
of the village farmers. 

After a good-natured dispute as to the respect- 
ive merit of their knives, each of which, if one 
might credit the word, or rather the judgment, 
of the owner, was equal to any bit of steel ever 
tempered by Andrew Ferrara, of famous mem- 
ory, Fred Marston said, with a yawn— 

«* What’s the use in sitting here, ‘like three 
crows upon a cold stone.’ Let’s be off, boys! ” 

«© Where to? Which way ?” cried Seth, ris- 
ing, and sending a small, flat stone skimming 
across the surface of the water, dipping now 
and then, like swallows on the wing. 

“] don’t care. Suppose we go down to the 
meadows, and see what luck old Pete Smith 
has had with his muskrat traps. I guess hee 
will be down there himself by this time.” 

«* Agreed!” cried, the others, and off they 
scampered towards the meadows—a wei, 
marshy tract of land,.about a mile west of the 
village, through the center of which ran the 
little river of which we have spoken, and 
which, as if tired of the example of industry it 
had set the villagers in passing before their 
eyes, here suddenly relaxed its pace, and went 
drowsily along like an over-wearied child to its 
couch, its winding steps hardly visible above 
the rank spring grass. But this was not al- 
ways the case, for when the south winds and 
spring rains melted the snow-drifts hidden 
amid the hills, and sent countless little extem- 
pore brooks tumbling down their sides to add 
their mite to its waters, then it swelled out and 
assumed the airs of a conqueror, overran these 
same green meadows, and curled its waves in 
very pride when some ignorant stranger ex- 
claimed, “what a pretty lake.” Aye, that 
same sleepy-looking river has as many tricks 
about it as the big trout himself, or any of the 
boys that tried to catch him. Even at the time 
of which we speak, the last week in May, the 
boys found it rather treacherous ground. To 
be sure, Squire Miller had cut here and there 
a ditch through his share, but there was still 
plenty of water standing between the bogs, and 
some mud too, as Seth Seyton’s shoes could 
witness. 

But this they did not mind, for, finding the 
trap empty, upon a hint from Fred, which was 
received with a shout of laughter, they retraced 
their steps to the green lane which opened 
upon the meadows, and taking a well-grown 
goslin which some pitiless farmer had recently 
deprived of life, they bore it back and placed it 
in the empty trap. 

“There, now,” said Fred, as he nicely ad- 
justed the trap, “I’d give forty great apples to 
see old Pete when he raises that trap.” 

**So would I, the good-for-nothing old brag. 
Only the other day he told me I did not know 
a muskrat from woodchuck,”’ cried Seth, “ and, 
just because he-thought Mr. Rich was listen- 
ing, went on a long rigmarole about the differ- 
ent species. He was to bring the next one he 
caught to Mr. Rich to show him some mark or 
other, and he will find it a new species, with a 
vengeance, I’m thinking.” J 

Leaving the meadows, the boys kept on into 
the woods beyond, where they loitered around 
in search of suitable saplings for fishing-rods, 
until the coming twilight warned them to hast- 
en home. They had reached the bars that led 
into the Jane, when, as they were clambering 
over them, they heard a peevish, irritable voice, 
calling out from a pasture to the right, some- 
thing after this fashion— 

“ There, git along with ye, ye good for noth- 
ing old varmint. Haint re had all day to eat 
in, without staying to gobble down every spire 
of grass that grows on the way home? Go 
along, you old snail—go long, Crumple, I say, 
you sarpint! ” 

“It’s uncle Sam Brown after his cows,” 
cried Ed. ‘ Down behind this clump of bush- 
es, boys, and let’s appear to him as he comes 
through the bars. It will be such capital fun 
to + ane him scold and see him run.” , 

ncle Sam was as cross-grained and | 
as—as that old apple-tree Desig ae a 
sour, too, as its apples, always fretting about 


& 


something—one of those people that cannot 
bear to be looked at and hold their peace. Of 
boys he had a perfect horror, or assumed to 
have, often wondering what upon earth they 
were made for; and it must be admitted that 
they trod down his grass, cut down his saplings 
for canes or fishing rods, or tumbled a rail from 
his fence with far less compunction of con- 
science than they would have felt had they be- 
longed to any one else; for they argued that 
the old fellow might as well scold for something 
as for nothing. Moreover, his dress, which 
was shabby in the extreme—more like that of 
a beggar than a well-to-do farmer—together 
with the odd way he had of personifying and 
fretting at everything which did not happen to 
suit him, made him quite a source of merri- 
ment to the boys, especially ihe strangers who 
came from time to time to hoard with Mr. Rich. 
. Therefore, Fred and Seth needed no urging 
to fall in with Ed’s plan, and skulking behind 
a clump of cedars, waited until the falling of 
the bars, and the old man’s “Git along, you 
old plague,” accompanied by a heavy thwack 
from the stick he carried in his hand, upon the 
back of the last straggler of the herd, as she 
stretched back her long neck after a tempting 
bite of grass near the bars, assured them that the 
time for action had arrived. Then, with their 
caps drawn over their faces, and their jackets 
turned wrong-side out, to display the white 
bindings, they sprang out with a loud whoop, 
and instantly darted into the woods on the 
right, and concealed themselves behind the 
trunk of a great oak tree. As the old man had 
stood with his back to them, and his head bent 
down, in the act of raising a bar, when they 
sprang out, they felt sure that he did not see 
them, or if he did, that he did not recognise 
them, and it was with difficulty they could re- 
strain their shouts, as from their covert they 
saw him stand for a moment, in utter astonish- 
ment, staring that way and this, while one of 
his cows went bounding and bellowing down 
the lane, and the others cleared the low fence, 
and went scampering over the meadows, and 
then suddenly make a dive after them, scream- 
ing, at the top of his voice— 

** Whoa! whoa! you Brindle, there—you 
confounded old tyke! Koof! koof! koof! 
Whoa, Spot, you sinner—a plague take you 
all! must I run my good-f>r-nothing old legs 
off! whoa!” But the cows paid no regard 
to the voice of entreaty or rebuke, and on the 
old man went, scolding himself out of breath, 
and hopping from bog to bog, as fast as his old 
rheumatic limbs would carry him, until at 
length he tumbled head-foremost into a deep 
ditch. It was with some difficulty that he 
finally succeeded in dragging himself out, and 
with his clothes thoroughly saturated with 
water and plastered with mud, trembling with 
anger and exhaustion, he set off at a more mod- 
erate pace after his unruly cows, who, about 
tired of their race, at length consented to turn 
their heads homeward, but not until long after 
the boys had preceded them, laughing heartily 
over the sport they had had. They met at 
school the next morning, and there was many 
a laughing allusion made between them, about 
*‘ new species of muskrats, buffalo-hunts,” &c.; 
but it never once occurred to them that their 
thoughtless trick could be followed by any se- 
rious consequences; therefore, when Ed Maltby 
heard his father mention at the dinner table 
that day that he had been called to visit uncle 
Sam Brown, who had been seized by a violent 
fever, and express a doubt as to his recovery, 
his heart sank within him. 

“Why, I am sure I saw the old man pass 
here last evening,” observed his mother, in re- 
ply to her husband’s remarks. 

‘Just so; he went after his cows, and it 
seems that, just as they were coming through 
the bars, they took fright at something (the old 
man will have it that it was a trick of some 
boys ; but I cannot think any boys would be so 
mean as to scare an old man’s cattle,) and led 
him a wild-goose chase all over the meadows, 
until he finally ptched into a ditch head-fore- 
most—no bad thing if he had changed his 
clothes at once, but he neglected to do this, and 
so, between his fretting and ducking, he has 
got that hold of him which will carry him to 
the grave, I fear.”’ 

It was well the Doctor did not glance at his 
son’s face while he was speaking. Poor Ed! 
when his father mentioned the old man’s sus- 
picion, his face grew red as a peony, and, feel- 
ing as if another mouthful of the steak upon 
his plate would choke him, he left the table 
and hurried back to school to tell Fred and 
Seth the result of their fun. They fully shared 
his distress, for they were by no means bad- 
hearted boys, and three soberer faces are sel- 
dom seen in a school-room than were theirs 
that afternoon. They even felt no disposition 
to laugh that night at old Pete Smith’s stutter- 
ing account of the trick some one had played 
upon him, when Mr. Rich called to him, as he 
passed the gate, and inquired after his success 
in trapping. 

As the days went on, and the Doctor still 
continued to shake his head and look very 
grave every time uncle Sam’s name was men- 
tioned, Ed Maltby’s distress increased. He 
could not help feeling that if the old man died, 
he should be a murderer. It was in vain the 
other boys assumed their full share of the guilt ; 
ke could not forget that he alone suggested the 
plot, and he longed to go to his father and con- 
fess the whole truth, only, like most people, 
when they are conscious they have done 
wrong, he did not know how to begin. It so 
happened that his father, very unexpectedly, 
made a beginning for him by saying, one day, 
in reply to Ed’s timid inquiry after the old 
man— 

“‘ Better, boy, better. I begin to think he 
will live it through; and, by the by, I am glad 
to see that you can think about anybody but 
yourself. It is a proof that you are out-grow- 
ing your careless, thoughtless habits, and will 
be a man one of these days.* And I am glad 

ou remember old Sam,”’ he added, laying his 
hand on the trembling boy’s head, ‘ because 
there is little love lost between him and you 
boys, I believe.” 

**O, father! father! I shall never forget him, 
never be happy again, if he dies!” cried Ed, 
bursting into tears. 

“Whew! what now?” said the Doctor, 
gazing for a second on his son’s crimsoning 
ace. By my honor, boy,” he said, sternly, 
“*T believe you know more of this affair of the 
old man’s cows than I thought for. Tell me 
the truth, Edward, the whole truth, for noth- 
ing else will suffice.” 

“*T will, father. Whatever punishment you 
may think I deserve, I cannot suffer more than 
I have for three or four days past,”’ sobbed Ed. 

** Capital fun! ” exclaimed the Doctor, when 
Ed had told him the whole affair. “Do you 
know, if that old man had died, you would 
have almost deserved capital punishment? ” 
Then, seeing the suffering expressed in the 
boy’s face, he added, in a kinder tone, “ you 
have done right in not attempting to shift the 
blame off from your shoulders on to Fred and 
Seth. They are city boys, and did not know so 
well as you what would be the result of your 
scheme. Pat Corcoran has driven uncle Sam’s 
cows to pasture since he has been sick; but 
henceforth, until the old man is able to do it 
himself, this shall be your task, and, with what 
you have already suffered, I trust it will teach 
you to beware how you pursue your sport at 
the expense of other people’s comfort or con- 
venience.” 

And we are happy to say that Ed Maltby 
never forgot the lesson. 





A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C, 


TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 





SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 
J a i een m4 extended the field of his ope- 

e ratio: ver more ground than any Daguerreot 
the country. His Galleries may be found on a 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streets: No. 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond; Syca- 
more street, Petersburg; Main street, Norfolk ; and Main 
street, Lynchharg, V! ia. 

His beautifully and highly finished Electro D, 
types are an extraordinary im 
— only mig ne an go afew " 

e rotary “ground, invented by J. H. Whi 
gives an airy and living arigermee to the picture. _— 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
-Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, so as to make them 

resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
_— eae | en annually, and have never given dis- 
sa : a - 

- eth — proof of the su: 

J. H. W, calls the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker's new 
i where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 

in 


at the t fair of the Maryland [: 
recen 
; institute, he was a’ 


erreo- 
rovement, insuring faithful 
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the first -. 
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SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
IN QUART BOTTLES. 

For purifying the blood, und for the cure of Scrofula, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Rhewmatism Cutaneous Eruptions, 
stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Bronchi- 
tis, Salt Rheum, Consumption, Fever Sores, Female 
Complaints, Erysipelas, ss of Appetite, Pimbles, 
Biles, General Debility, §e. 

, preparation has now borne the test of over fonrteen 

years’ experience, since its first introduction to public 
favor, during which time numerous imitations have sprung 
into existence, founding their claims to the confidence of the 
community on the curative powers contained in the sarsa 
parilla root, the great reputation and extended use of which 
has been mainly attributable to the many wonderful cures 
effected by the use of this preparation. While sarsaparilla 
rovt forms an important part of its combination, it is at the 
same time compounded with other vegetable remedies of 
great power, and it is in the peculiar combination and sci- 
entific manner of its preparation that its remarkable success 
in the cure of disease depends. Other preparations imitate 
it in the style of putting ap, and in bearing the name of oue 
of ita invredients, and here ends their resemblance to it. 

Those needing a remedy and purifier like this, are requested 

to note where this difference exists, and, in making choice 

of what they will use, not to take any other but that one en- 
titled to their confidence, from the long list of cures it has 
effected on living witnesses, whose testimonials and resi- 
dences have been published, and who are still bearing daily 
testimony to its worth. The whole history of medicine has 
scarcely furnished a parallel to the numerous and remarka 
ble cures effected by its use, and what it has effected once 
it can effect again. 

FROM KENTUCKY. 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Barpstown, Kentucky, July 10, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: 

It is my duty to communicate facts in relation to the ben- 
eficial effects of your Sarsaparilla. My wife was afflicted 
with inflammation and soreness of the stomach of the worst 
character ; her limbs and chest were much swollen ; she had 
constant headache, and last soring was attacked severely 
with inflammatory rheumatism. he best medical aid we 
could obtain afforded only momentary relief; and while in 
this situation, she heard of the many remarkable cures ef.- 
fected by the use of Sands’ Sursapariila, and commenced 
its use, which produced instant relief, and less than six bot 
tles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling and every 
other inflammatory symptom, restoring her to perfect 
health. I send this statement .s an act of justice, believing 
it to be my duty to encourage the sufferfng portion of the 
human family to use Sands’ Sursapurilla, which | believe 
has no parallel in the catalogue of medicine. 

With feelings of lasting gratitude, I remain your friend, 

SAMUEL P. HAKGER. 

Read the following, from New Orleams - 

New Orvegans, November 12, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 

I take the liberty of sending you a letter which may be of 
importance to those who are suffering as | have done. I re- 
ceived great benefit from your Sarsuaparil a, having been 
cured of a malady after suffering six years. 1 hereby cheer- 
fully certify to the good effect of your medicine, and I hope 
God witl reward you for all the good you have done. A 
chronic cough had tormented me day and night, and repeat- 
ed attacks of fever induced me to believe that I should die 
with consumption. One day, while suffering a violent at- 
tack of burning fever, a friend persuaded me to try your in- 
comparable medicine, but, to tell the truth, I had no confi- 
dence init. I finally purchased a bottle, and by its use and 
the help of God I was restored to better health than | had 
enjoyed for six years. I cannot but bless the author of this 
admirable medicine. 

With great respect, | am, gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, FERMIN GROUPAZ, 

TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
New Duruam, New Jersey, June 30, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: 

My wife suffered with a distress and burning in her chest 
for many years, and my daughter was afflicted from her 
birth with a humor in her blood. We consulted various 
physicians, and tried numerous remedies, without much 
benefit, until we heard, through Rev. Thomas Davis, of the 
great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. On his ree- 
ommendation my wife and daughter decided on tryiug it, 
and soon experienced permanent benefit. My daughter’s 
skin assumed a new appearance entirely; from being rough, 
hurd, and scaly, it became smooth and soft. My wife’s snf- 
ferings are almost gone, and its use a short time ionger, it is 
— belief, will produce a perfect cure. 

ours with respect, G. S. HENDRICKSON, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 
English Neighborhood. 

Os Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & 
D. SANDS. Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, 
corner of William, New York. Sold also by Druggists yen- 
erally thronghout the United States and Canadas. 

Price $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 

For sale by R.S. PATTERSON and CHS. STOTT 
§ CO., Washington; by ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 
Philadelphia; by COLBY § CO., Baltimore; and by 
SETH W. FOWLE., Boston. April 3—en2m ~ 


« AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

see invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and 

Lungs has obtained a celebrity, from its remarkable 
cures, never equalled by any other medicine before. Other 
preparations have shown themselves palliatives, and some- 
times effected notable cures, but none has ever so fully won 
the confidence of every community where it is known. After 
years of trial in every climate, the results have indisputa- 
bly shown it to possess a mastery over this dangerous class 
of diseases, which, could not fail to attract the attention of 
physicians, patients, and the public at large. 

See the statements, not of obscure individuals and from 
far distant places, but of men who are known and respected 
throughout the country. 

The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mott, of 
New York city, says: 

“It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which | consider peculiarly adapt- 
ed to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.”’ 

Dr. Perkins the venerable President of the Vermont Med- 
ical College, one of the eminently learned physicians of this 
country, writes, the Cherry Pectora: is extensively used in 
this section, where it has shown unmistakable evidence of 
its happy effects upon pulmonary diseases. 

The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished clergyman of 
the Engtisn Cnurcn, writes to the proprictur, from Montre- 
al, that he has ‘‘ been cured of a severe asthmatic affection 
by Cherry Pectoral.” His letter at full length may be found 
in our circular, to be had of the agent, and is worth the at- 
tention of asthmatic patients. 

This letter is from the well-known druggist at Hillsdale, 
Michigan, one of the largest dealers in the State; and this 
case is from his own observation : 

“ HILLSDALE, Micu., December 10, 1849. 

“Dear Sir: Immediately on receipt of your Cherry Pec- 
toral, I carried a bottle to an acquaintance of mive, who was 
thought to be near his end with quick consumption. He was 
then unabie to rise from his bed, and was extremely feeble. 
His friends believed he must soon die, unless relief could be 
obtained for him, and | induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. I immediately left town for three weeks, 
and you may judge of my surprise, on my return, to meet 
him in the street on my way home from the cars, and find 
he had entirely recovered. Four weeks from the day he 
commenced taking your medicine, he was at work at his ar- 
duous trade of a blacksmith. 

“ There are other cases, within my knowledge, where the 
Cherry Pectoral has been singularly successful, but none so 
marked as this. * Very truly yours, 

G. W. UNDERWOOD.” 
“Hanover, Onto, April 3, 1850. 

“Dear Sir: I wish I could tell all who suffer with a 
cough, what your Cherry Pectoral has done for me. It does 
seem they might be benefited by the information. {had a 
lung fever, which left my lungs weak and inflamed. Being 
very feeble, and unable to gain strength at all, my friends 
thought [ must soon sink in consumption. | had no appe- 
tite, and a dreadful cough was fast wearing me away. I be- 
gan to take your beautiful medicine by the advice of a cler- 
gyman who had seen its effects before. It eased my cough 
at first, and gave me rest at ni-ht. In less than a fortnight 
I could eat well and my cough had ceased to be troublesome, 
my appetite returned, and my food nourished me, which soon 
restored my strength. Now,after five weeks, | am welland 
strong, with no other help than your Cherry Pectoral. 

“ Yours, with respect, JULIA DEAN. 

“T hereby certify that the above statement of my wife is 
in conformity with my own views of her case, and her cure 
by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. JOSEPH DEAN. 

“The above-named Joseph Dean, and Julia his wife, are 
personally known to me, and implicit confidence may be 
placed in their statement. 

SAMUEL C. VAN DERWENT, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church.”’ 


oy Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. May 15—3m 











THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN. 


— paper (under the editorial control of Rev. Joseph 
Gordon, Rev. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
January Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columns a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 

While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family, 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. 

Terms, two dollars perannum. Address 

WILLIAM F. CLARK, Publisher, 

Jan. 2. Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 








THOMAS EMERY, 
ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. May i5—tf 





HENRY MINER & CO.,, 
Lf gerne in Cheap Publications, &c., Smithfield street, 
between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. This is 
the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the West, 
where may always be found the principal Magazines, and 
new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pass 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes. Inks, and in short 
everything in that line of business. For sale wholesale and 
retail, as cheap as can be purchased in any city in the Uni- 
ted States. nee 

The National Era and other periodicals are kept for sale. 

Feb. 13—lyg 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


oe Institution is situated in a pleasant and healthy 
part of the country, about five miles north of the city of 
Philadelphia. It is under the care of Dr, Joshua H. Wor- 
thington, Superinteudent, and William and Mary D. Bird- 
sall, Steward and Matron, and is visited weekly by a Com- 
ttee of the Managers. 
miThe Asylum won iomeated in the year 1813, by members 
of the Society of Friends, with a view of affording to those 
afflicted with insanity the domestic comforts usually found 
in a private family, combined with kind and efficient moral 
and medical treatment. : : 
Application for ~*~ olen patente may be made 
rsonally or etter resse: 
we id r CHARLES ELLIS, 
Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 56 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, or to 
WILLIAM BETTLE, 
Seeretary of the Committee on Admissions, No. 
Jan. 9. 14 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departute of the Passenger Trains. 
ROM Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 
F A. M. daily, except Sunday. 
From Baltimore at 6 A. M. and 5 P.M. daily, and 9 A. M. 
daily, except S , T. H. PARSONS, 
Jan. 9. Agent. 











POWERS & SEATON, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors 


in Chai ¥ Ohio. 
To ne ae 
Sept. 26, Gg, WwW, SEATON. 








—. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
HE above Establishment, Having been put in fine order, 
is now commencing its fourth season. The gueces? 
which has attended it thus far enables the subscriber to oa > 
with confidence, to all who wish to make a practical g, 
tion of the Water Cure Treatment, that they can pu 
here under the most favorable auspices for the removal 
disease. The location, although in the immediate viene 
of one of the most beantifal cities in the Union, js sti), vs 


to say 
Pplica. 
Teue it 


retired. The water is very pure, soft, and pr — 
The charge for board, medical advice, and all ordinary at 

tendance of nurses, ie $8 per week, payable weekly _ 
May |—3m f. T. SEELYE, M. D., Prog 


roprietor, 
INFORMATION WANTED, 
F HENRY CLARE, a native of London ab ; 
“ , abor 

years of age, who enlisted in the United States wnt? 
1840 or 1841, and is probably still in that service. it; — 
lieved that he married his wife in the city of Washines 
or in the District of Columbia, some se aston 


ae r ; ven or eight yes 
ago. Any member of his wife's iamily or other mt per 
may know anything of him and of his present sitnation - 
leaving the intormation with the Editor of this paper Be 
confer a great favor upon his sister, —— 

SARAH CLAR 
Amesbury, Mass., March 10, 1851. Mar. 20, ark. 
CAHILL TOLMAN, 

(yommission Merchant and Manufacturers’ Agent 
for the sale of every description of PLAIN AND 

PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Particular attentic 
given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest rates 


any part of the country. Orders solicited. 
No.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mag 
sachusetts. Jan. 16—614 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
A TIORNETS and Counsellors at Law, Hartf, 
L necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY 


ord, Con. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B.PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, ig a ™ 
Y e forthe National £ra, and autherized to take — 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates ag required “el 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa street: New X ¢ 7 
arene aaa Speen gomey northwest corner of T hind 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southweat corne losth 
and Fayette streets, : rn 
os S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertiai 
oetotion, snd Collecting Agent, No. 10 State steeet, tenn 
(Journal Building,)ia also agent for the National Bre ” 
DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
ILL take acknowledgments depositions. affidavit 
: - : avits 
W protestations, in town or country ; is agent ae 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny ; aa 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; ulso, tu geil. 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
OceF~Office—Galloway’s Buildings, np stairs—cor ) 
Sept. 19—ly ein 


m, 





FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c, 
K McILWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bank 

« street, importers and dealers-in Fringes, Gimps, and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist. ( caihe 
Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, Bobbin,’ 
&e. &c. &e. ; Jan.2. 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D.C,, 
BN pref od procuring Patents in the United St 
, and foreign countries. 
; They prepare Specifications and Drawings of uew inven. 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 


ales 


fession. 
They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Conmniagioner 


of Pafents, either on account of a defective specific 
drawing, or the presentation of ar improper claim. 
, Persons residing at 9 distance may precure aii necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventiong 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expa se ofa 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thegubs 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 

Kough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail 

Letters must be post paid. 

Officeon F street, oppositethe PatentOfice. 

P. H. WATSON 
July 18. E.S. RENWICK 


LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the Westindieg 
and Canadas. Apvly to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati,0, 


ation and 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 

HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the canse throughout the country will co-vperate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac hae been prepared, the low price at which it ig 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year, So 
much usefal matter cannot well be circulated at less ex 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Box Brown 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother. Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 

For one thousand copies 
For one hundred copies 
For one dozen copies - - 40 
For a single copy - - -  - - - 05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very simatl. Lf no ench 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in théir charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanas 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 8. 


48 Beekman st., a few doors east of William st 
N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 


object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 


= $20 00 


95 


- - . 
- - - - 2 50 
- - . 


ORTHOP ZDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH ) 

HE managers of the Parkeville Institute (near Philadel 

phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
cure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
such as curved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, club feet 
and all diseaser of an analogous character, and also hernia, or 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife uunecessary. These patients will be under the chargé 
of an experienced and skillful Orthopedic Surgeon, (ir. 1 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and who 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this special'y 


Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cullen, ly 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars, 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 53 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom al! applications 
for admission are to be made. 


T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 
March 20—tf Visiting Surgeon 
BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY¥-LIGHT GALLERY 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREF, 
Mey meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in fhe ope- 
er oe and I have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken iD 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days; a part of which may 0¢ 
seen at this time. 

Having © superior Sky-Light, and one of the best German 


Cameras, capabie of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in this city, toge her with & 
constant and successful practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerrroty pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, cles? 
ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and ease 0+ 
position, cannot be surpassed. ‘ 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab: 
lishment, we are enablec to take pictures in the short spac? 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

2’ Miniatures neatly set in we mg breastyins, finget 

i ished, if desired. 

rings, and settings furnished, aM . BENNETT. 
Jan. 2. F. M. CORY. 7 

PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY. 
HE subscriber would call the attention of printers to the 
greatly reduced prices of the present list. They 10¥ 

offer— 


Pica at - - - 30 cents. Minion - - - 48cents. 
Small Pica - 32 Nonpareil - - 58 
Long Primer - 34 Agate - +--+ 72 
Bourgeois - - 37 Pearl - - = Ife 
Brevier - - - 42 Diamond - - iol 


Determined to spare no expense in making their establisa- 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently got up 4 com 
lete set of the justly celebrated Scotch-cut Lelter. irom 
Diamond to English, to which they particularly invite * 
tention. i ial 
Having lately made numerous additions to their stoc* © 
Fancy Types, Borders, Ornaments, &c., their assortment 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their improve 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable them 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. + 
Printing Presses, Cases, Stands, Chases, Galleys, Prin ing 
Ink, and every article used in a printing office, constantly 
on hand, at the lowest rates. - 
Second-hand Presses,and Type used only in stereotyping: 
at reduced prices. al 
Books, Pamphlets, Music, Labels, &. &c., stereotyPé 
with correctness and despatch. 
N.B. Specimen Booka will be sent to printers who ¥!® 
to make orders. L. JOHNSON & CO. | 
Jan 2. No. 6 Sansom atree® 








SUMMER ARRANGEMENT—1%51. 
From New York and Intermediate Places. 
tere Camden and Amboy Railroad and Philadelphia = 
Trenton Railroad lines leave Walnut Street Whar 
Philadelphia, for New York, as follows: 
Ist class. 2d class 
At6 A. M., via Camden and Jersey City 


(Sundaysexcepted,) fare - - - $3 g2 50 
At9A.M_, via T'acony and Jersey City, 9 50 
og at ee eee od a 
AgJ0 A. M., via Camden and South Am- 20 
ge Sei lta Silge: SS MI $ a 
At 4 P.M., via Camden and South Am- 3 2 00 
y, fare - id = * yng 
At 5 P. M., via ‘facony and Jersey City, ° 5 
(daily, fare-  - * + * ° 3 eae 
elphia 4 


Emi t and Transportation Line from Philad F 
4P M., via Bordentown and South Amboy, (except 5°” 
days,) fare $1 50. York. 

ise transported at low rates to and from N.*° 
snanton. H GATZMER, Agent C. &A K.R.Co- 


May 8—3m JAS. HINKLE, Agent P. & T. R. R. Co- 
~ JOHN W. NORTH, 





TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St, Anthony, Minnesota Territory: 
Oct. lly 
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